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HEBREWS.  (jayi  b0th  of  which  came  to  pass  literally,  as 

(continued  from  page  518.)  predicted.     The  butler  promised  to  remember 

JHILE  in   prison  Joseph  made  somewhat      Joseph,  and  use  his  influence  for  his  release. 

I  fof    a  reputation    by   interpreting   two      Once  free  himself,  however,   he   forgot  about 
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JOSEPH    INTERPRETING    DREAMS. 

dreams,  dreamed  by  the  chief  butler  and  chief     Joseph,  until,  two  years  later,   circumstances 

occurred  which  brought  him  to  mind.     The 


baker  of  Pharaoh's  household,  who  had  been 
cast  into  prison  for  some  offense.  He  pre- 
dicted that  the  butler  would  be  pardoned,  but 


circumstances   alluded    to    were   as    follows : 
Pharaoh,  the  king  dreamed  two  dreams;  one 
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in  which  he  stood  by  a  river,  out  of  which 
there  came  up  seven  fat  kine,  and  fed  in  a 
meadow.  Then  came  up  seven  lean  kine, 
and  they  ate  up  the  fat  kine.  Another,  in 
which  he  saw  seven  ears  of  corn  grow   up  out 


Much  to  the  anger  and  disgust  of  Pharaoh, 
none  of  these  men  could  tell  the  meaning  of 
his  dreams.  Then  it  was  that  the  chief  butler 
remembered  Joseph,  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  dreams  of  himself  and  the  chief  baker, 


of  one  stock,  rank  and  good.  After  them 
sprang  up  seven  thin  and  blasted  ears,  which 
devoured  the  seven  good  ears. 

These  dreams  troubled  the  king  greatly. 
He  sent  far  and  near  for  all  the  wise  men  of 
his   kingdom    to    come  and    interpret  them. 


with  their  literal  fulfillment.  He  therefore  re- 
lated the  circumstances  to  Pharaoh,  who 
immediately  sent  for  Joseph  in  the  hope  that 
he  could  help  him  out  of  his  present  dilemma. 
Joseph  interpreted  his  dream  to  mean  seven 
years  of  great  plenty  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
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to  be  followed  by  a  great  famine  of  seven 
years.  He  advised  Pharaoh  to  choose  a  wise 
and  discreet  man,  with  officers  under  him,  to 
gather  corn  in  great  quantities  during  the 
years  of  plenty,  and  store  it  up  for  use  during 
the  famine. 

Pharaoh  was  so  pleased  with  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  evinced  by  Joseph,  that  he  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  position  indicated,  dress- 
ing him  in  a  purple  robe,  and  placing  his 
own  signet  ring  upon  his  hand,  so  that  he 
became  second  in  power  to  Pharaoh.  At 
this  time  Joseph  was  only  thirty  years  old ; 
but  he  discharged  his  duties  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  a  king,  and  gave  good  satisfaction  to 
Pharaoh.  He  caused  great  granaries  and 
store  houses  to  be  built,  and  during  the  first 
seven  years,  when  grain  was  more  plentiful 
than  ever  before,  he  stored  up  great  quanti- 
ties against  the  time  when  famine  should 
spread  its  dark  shadow  over  the  land. 

Joseph  had  married  during  this  time, 
Aseneth,  daughter  of  Potiphera,  a  priest  of 
On.  She  had  borne  him  two  sons,  whom 
they  had  named  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

At  length  the  seven  years  of  plenty  were 
ended,  and,  true  to  the  prediction  of  Joseph, 
in  the  eighth  began  a  famine.  Not  only  did 
it  prevail  in  Egypt,  but  in  all  the  adjoining 
countries.  Other  nations,  not  having  been 
warned  as  were  the  Egyptians,  had  made  no 
provision  for  themselves;  therefore  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  journey  into  Egypt  for 
corn  to  save  themselves  from  perishing. 

Among  those  who  came  to  buy  corn  were 
Joseph's  ten  elder  brethren,  for  the  famine 
extended  also  into  the  land  of  Canaan  where 
they  dwelt.  Joseph  knew  them  at  once, 
though  they  did  not  recognize  him.  He 
spoke  roughly  to  them,  calling  them  spies,  at 
which  they  bowed  themselves  low  before  him, 
telling  him  they  were  twelve  brethren  of  one 
father;  that  the  youngest  was  with  their  father 
and  the  other  was  not. 

Joseph  gave  them  corn  and  allowed  them 
to  return,  on  condition  that  they  would  come 
back  again,  and  bring  their  younger  brother 
Benjamin,  with  them.      As  a  pledge  of  their 


fidelity,    he    kept    Simeon    with    him    as  an 
hostage. 

On  their  return  home,  each  man  found  his 
money  in  the  top  of  his  sack,  at  which  they 
greatly  feared  and  marveled. 

Jacob  was  greatly  troubled  with  the  news 
brought  him,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
to  let  Benjamin  go,  but  on  Judah  pledging 
himself  to  bring  him  back  safely,  he  finally 
consented.  So  with  presents  of  honey,  spices, 
myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds,  and  double  money, 
together  with  that  returned,  they  set  out,  with 
Benjamin,  once  more  to  visit  Egypt.  Upon 
their  arrival,  Joseph  took  them  all  home  to 
dine  with  him. 

His  heart  was  well-nigh  bursting  with 
emotion  when  he  saw  Benjamin,  his  own 
brother,  the  son  for  whom  his  mother  had 
given  her  life  ;  and  he  retired  to  his  chamber 
and  wept. 

At  the  feast  prepared  for  them,  the  brothers 
were  mystified  to  see  that  Benjamin's  portion 
was  five  times  larger  than  any  of  theirs. 
While  they  were  feasting,  Joseph  caused  their 
sacks  to  be  filled  with  corn.  Each  man's 
money  was  replaced  as  before,  and  into  Ben- 
jamin's sack  was  placed  a  silver  cup  belong- 
ing to  Joseph.  After  they  were  well  on  their 
return  journey,  Joseph  posted  men  after  them, 
accusing  them  of  stealing  his  silver  cup.  Of 
course,  on  searching  the  sacks,  the  cup  was 
found.  This,  with  the  fact  of  finding  their 
money  again  in  their  sacks,  frightened  and 
grieved  them. 

They  returned  in  this  frame  of  mind,  to 
Joseph,  who  decided  that  the  man  in  whose 
sack  the  cup  was  found,  should  remain  with 
him  as  his  servant.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  Joseph  had  caused  the  cup  to  be  put  into 
Benjamin's  sack,  that  he  might  have  an  excuse 
for  keeping  his  younger  brother  with  him. 

Then  Judah,  who  had  made  himself  surety 
to  his  father  for  the  safe  return  of  Benjamin, 
pleaded  so  hard  for  Joseph  to  let  him  go,  set- 
ting forth  the  grief  of  the  aged  father  when  he 
should  find  the  son  of  his  old  age  left  behind, 
and  offering  to  stay  himself  in  his  stead,  that 
Joseph  could  no  longer  restrain    himself,  but 
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burst  into  tears,  crying,  "I  am  Joseph,  your 
brother,  whom  you  sold  in.to  Egypt;  doth  my 
father  yet  live?"  The  surprise  and  joy  of 
this  discovery  were  mingled  with  great  fear 
that  Joseph  .might  take  advantage  of  having 


them   in  his  power   to   revenge  himself  upon 
them  for  the  wrong  they  had  done  him. 

But  he  comforted  them  by  freely  granting 
forgiveness,  saying  the  Lord  had  sent  him 
there  to  preserve  life.      He  told  them  to  go 
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home,  and  return  with  their  father  and  fami- 
lies to  Egypt,  lest  they  all  perish  during  the 
five  years  of  famine  yet  to  come.  He  pro- 
vided them  with  wagons  and  provisions  for 
the  journey,  being  instructed  to  do  so  by 
Pharaoh. 

When  their  father,  Israel,  was  told  that 
Joseph  yet  lived,  he  came  near  fainting,  and 
would  not  believe  it  until  he  saw  the  wagons 
sent  to  convey  them  to  Egypt. 

The  Lord  visited  Israel  during  the  journey, 
telling  him  to  fear  not  to  go  into  Egypt,  and 
He  would  make  him  there  a  great  nation,  and 
bring  him  up  from  there  again. 

The  meeting  of  the  father  and  son,  after  so 
long  and  peculiar  a  separation,  was  a  most 
joyful  and  affecting  scene,  tears  of  joy  being 
shed  by  all  present. 

Israel's  household  who  journeyed  with  him 
into  Egypt,  numbered  sixty- six  persons. 
These,  with  Joseph  and  his  family,  made  a 
total  of  seventy  souls,  who  formed  the  nucleus 
of  what  afterwards  became  a  great  nation : 
outnumbering  the  Egyptians  themselves. 

Joseph  gave  them  homes  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  that  they  might  be  isolated,  and  not 
be  obliged  to  affiliate  with  the  Egyptians,  who 
considered  themselves  much  above  the 
Hebrews.  Here  they  grew  and  multiplied 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  numbers. 

Hearing  that  his  father  was  sick,  Joseph, 
with  his  two  little  sons,  went  to  Goshen  to 
visit  him.  Israel  desired  to  bless  his  grand- 
sons, and  in  doing  so,  crossed  his  hands,  that 
his  right  might  rest  upon  the  head  of  the 
younger.  Being  corrected  by  Joseph  for  do- 
ing so,  Israel  replied  that  it  was  right,  and 
Ephraim  should  be  the  greater. 

Feeling  that  his  days  were  drawing  to  a 
close,  Israel  called  his  sons  together,  and 
blessed  each  one  separately,  predicting  what 
should  befall  each  tribe  of  which  they  were 
the  chosen  head.  He  prophesied  also  of  the 
descent  of  a  Savior  from  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Having  charged  them  to  carry  him  out  of 
Egypt,  and  bury  him  with  his  fathers  at  Mac- 
pelah,  Israel  died,  and  was  mourned  long  and 


sincerely    by    his     children,    especially    by 
Joseph. 

Having  received  permission  of  Pharaoh, 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  carried  the  body  of 
their  father  Israel  to  Macpelah,  and  buried  it 
with  due  solemnity  and  honor,  after  having 
had  it  embalmed  according  to  Egyptian  cus- 
tom. Joseph  and  his  brethren  lived  on  in 
Egypt  in  peace  and  prosperity  for  many 
years. 

At  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
Joseph  died,  having  first  taken  an  oath  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  when  they  left  Egypt, 
they  would  carry  his   bones  away  with  them. 

Within  a  few  years  of  this  event,  Joseph's 
brethren  all  died.  Their  descendents,  now 
called  as  a  nation  the  children  of  Israel,  had 
grown  and  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  they 
became  a  mighty  people ;  outnumbering  the 
native  Egyptians. 

A  new  king  had  arisen,  who  had  not  known 
Joseph,  and  he  plainly  foresaw  that  unless 
some  decisive  action  was  taken,  the  power  of 
government  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  Egyptians  would  become 
secondary  in  importance.  To  prevent  this, 
he  immediately  began  to  work  on  a  policy  by 
which  he  hoped  to  keep  the  Israelites  in  a 
condition  of  serfdom. 

He  set  task-masters  over  them,  who  re- 
quired them  to  labor  very  hard  in  the  fields 
and  brick-yards,  and  in  building  great  palaces 
and  p.ublic  buildings.  But  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  over  the  Israelites,  and  the  more 
they  were  afflicted,  the  more  they  grew  and 
prospered.  It  was  His  design,  as  the  sequel 
proved,  that  their  afflictions  should  prove  the 
means  of  bringing  them  up  out  of  Egypt  into 
their  own  land,  as  He  had  promised  their 
father  Israel  He  would  do. 

(TO   BE  CONTINUED.) 


Doctor — Well,  my  fine  little  fellow,  you 
have  got  quite  well  again  !  I  was  sure  that 
the  pills  I  left  for  you  would  cure  you.  How 
did  you  take  them,  in  water  or  in  cake? 
Patient- — Oh,  I  used  them  in  my  blow  gun. 
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UP  FROM   TRIBULATION. 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  536.] 

IMPELLED  by  something  stronger  than 
mere  curiosity,  Willard  crawled  around, 
keeping  in  the  edge  of  the  brush  forest,  until 
he  was  near  the  small  grave. 

Straining  his  head  carefully  around  the 
tree  near  which  he  crouched  he  read  in  the 
uncertain  dawn  in  big  printed  letters  the  one 
word,  "Harold." 

He  must  have  swooned,  for  he  remembered 
nothing  for  some  time  until  he  felt  a  sudden 
severe  twinge  in  his  ankle,  and  he  came  to 
himself  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  hill  tops. 

He  remembered  then  that  he  was  weak, 
faint  and  weary,  and  in  a  moment  the  black 
letters  on  the  head  board  of  the  small  grave 
close  to  him  seemed  to  burn  themselves  into 
his  brain. 

He  knew  he  must  get  around  the  path,  and 
thus  approach  the  house  lest  he  should  create 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  owner  of  the 
cabin. 

With  pain  and  difficulty  he  made  his  way 
slowly  and  carefully  around  to  the  path  which 
was  plainly  shown  in  the  daylight,  and  ap- 
proached the  cabin  as  carelessly  and  indiffer- 
ently as  he  could. 

The  moment  he  appeared  in  sight  the  old 
man  was  at  the  open  door,  and  watched  his 
approach  with  keen  if  not  suspicious  eyes. 

"Can  I  get  something  to  eat  here?" 
queried  Willard  as  he  neared  the  cabin. 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  ankle?" 
asked  the  old  man. 

Without  telling  too  much  Willard  gave  a 
brief  outline  of  his  trip  from  Washington  and 
its  object.  No  one,  not  even  this  suspicious 
mountaineer,  had  a  moment's  doubt  about 
the  truthfulness  of  his  story,  and  Willard  felt 
this  was  another  evidence  of  the  power  and 
blessing  of  God. 

The  old  man  set  some  food  before  him,  a 
slice  of  cold  pork  and  a  corn  cake,  but 
although  faint  and  weary,  the  new  grave  with 
that  one  name  Harold,  in  dismal  black, 
seemed  in  some  strange  way  to  fill  his  brain, 


choke  his  throat  and  burn  in  every  vein. 
Indeed  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  the 
open  window  and  took  no  pains  to  hide  his 
evident  curiosity. 

Seeing  he  ate  nothing,  the  old  man  said 
apologetically,  "The  sojers  tuk  my  cow,  so 
I  can't  offer  ye  no  milk." 

After  a  pause,  Willard  asked,  "  Sir.  might 
I  ask  if  you  know  anything  about  the  little 
occupant  of  yonder  grave  ?  I  am  strangely 
curious  to  hear  something  about  it." 

The  mountaineer  stood  with  his  canteen  of 
water  suspended  while  he  searched  the  face  of 
his  questioner. 

Without  answering,  he  went  to  the  door, 
looked  up  and  down  the  road,  and  then 
quietly  closed  the  door. 

Coming  back  he  asked  in  a  low  voice, 
"Kin  you  tell  me  whar  your  sympathies  run 
in  this  yere  fight?  Needn't  be  afeard  to 
tell,  I  am  no  spy." 

Willard  returned  the  look  fixed  upon  him, 
and  apparently  satisfied,  he  presently  replied, 
"I  am  no  particular  sympathizer  with  either 
party,  sir,  for  my  views  and  aims  in  life  are 
strongly  at  variance  with  the  shedding  of 
blood.  But  if  I  were  to  tell  the  straight 
truth,  I  would  say  my  heart  is  with  the  south- 
ern hosts,  my  life  and  associations  have  made 
it  so." 

"  Stranger,  we  are  nigh  to  the  batteries  of 
that  'ere  party,  but  as  I  kin  see  from  yer  eye 
and  from  yer  clothes,  ye  air  trustworthy,  I 
kin  tell  yer  I  am  a  northerner,  body  and  soul. 
How  it  comes  that  I  am  here  is  nuther  here 
nor  yender.  But  seein's  ye  asked  abeout  that 
leetle  grave  out  there,  I  sort  o'  feel  like  tell- 
ing ye  the  hull  story." 

Filling  his  black  pipe  carefully  and  offering 
one  to  Willard,  which  was,  however,  refused, 
the  old  man  again  looked  about  his  dooryard 
and  again  carefully  closed  the  door. 

"Thar's  strange  things  happen  in  this  yere 
war,  and  one  o'  the  queerest  I've  ever  seen 
tuk  place  right  hyar  this  very  night  just 
passed.  I  war  purty  sound  asleep  last  night, 
and  I  reckon  it  war  arter  midnight,  when  I 
heerd  all  of  a  sudden  a  tremendous  rappin'  at 
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my  door,  and  when  I  asked  who  was  there,  a 
woman's  voice  answered  back.  So  I  got  up, 
and  there,  shiverin'  with  fear,  or  excitement, 
was  a  woman  and  a  leetle  boy.  Her  niggers 
stood  back  with  the  horses,  and  all  on  'em 
was  in  a  purty  bad  fix,  from  ridin'  so  fast  I 
reckon.  Arter  gettin'  some  supper,  the 
woman,  supposin',  of  course,  as  I  was  a 
Secesh  told  me  that  she  was  a  takin'  the  chile 
down  to  Richmond  to  put  it  into  proper 
hands.  The  child  looked  scared  and  lone- 
some, and  seemed  to  be  continually  listenin', 
listen  in'.  Once  in  a  while  he  would  break 
out  wi'  a  shout, 

"  '  It's  a  comin',  it's  a  comin',  it's  nearly 
here!" 

"The  old  woman  'ud  scold  it  then,  and 
command  it  to  shet  up.  They  were  rich 
people  I  could  tell  by  their  clothes.  I  asked 
the  woman  once  if  the  chile  were  hern,  and 
with  a  clink  of  her  jaws  she  said,  'yes,  he 
were. ' 

"They  wus  to  meet  escorts  in  the  mornin' 
and  get  aboard  the  train  in  the  afternoon  to 
go  to  Richmond.  She  was  afeerd  to  go  up 
on  to  the  hill  'cause  the  danger  of  attack 
from  Yankee  boats.  Part  o'  the  night  wore 
away,  and  she  tried  to  sleep  sittin'  in  her 
chair,  but  thet  there  chile's  keepin'  on  with 
his  shoutin'  in  his  dose  about  'them  comin', 
kept  us  all  awake. 

"  At  last,  about  two  o'clock  this  mornin', 
I  hearn  a  shot.  Then  all  hell  war  let  loose, 
and  sich  a  poppin'  and  pingin'  no  one  ever 
heard  'ceppin  when  bomb  shells  and  batteries 
are  a  talkin'  to  each  other. 

"A  northern  ship  I  knew  was  out  in  the 
river  and  the  batteries  were  a  answerin'  her 
salute.  The  woman  war  about  crazy  with 
fear,  but  I  warn't  much  scared  for  we  were  so 
far  off  there  war  mighty  little  danger,  and  so 
I  telled  her. 

"  The  first  shot  quieted  down  the  boy,  and 
he  jest  sot  for  nigh  an  hour  in  a  corner,  white 
and  still. 

"  The  woman  'uld  screech  out  bad  wishes 
and  what  in  a  poor  woman  'uld  be  called 
cusses  on  all  northern  rebels,  until   my  blood 


boiled  and  my  hands  tingled  to  slap  her 
mouth.  Fin'ly  I  could  Stan'  it  no  more  and 
I  jest  went  up  to  her  and  said, 

"Missis,  you  jest  shet  that  up,  or  by  the 
livin' 

"  At  thet  instant  the  leetle  boy  gave  one 
awful  screech  and  made  for  the  door,  yellin', 

"  '  It's  comin',  it's  yere.' 

"  Sure  enough  down  through  tha  air  buzz- 
whing,  came  one  o'  them  tumble  shells.  I 
yelled  too,  and  called  to  the  chile.  T'want 
no  use  ;  the  ball  struck  the  yarth  about  three 
rods  from  the  boy,  and  a  piece  which  flew 
back  from  the  awful  hole  made  in  the  yarth 
caught  the  boy  in  the  head,  and — well,  his 
own  father  'uld  never  knowed  who  'twas 
arter  thet." 

Slowly  smoking  a  moment  as  if  to  forget 
the  sad  sight,  the  old  man  continued,  "When 
he  started  the  old  woman  yelled, 

"Harold,  Harold,  Harold  !" 

"  Then  roun'  and  roun'  tore  that  woman  a 
tarin'  her  har,  and  clean  gone  crazy. 

"  I  culd  see  'twar  soon  daylight  and  so  I 
told  the  scared  niggers  to  hop  on  their  hosses 
and  take  the  woman  down  to  the  railroad  jest 
as  fast  as  hoss-flesh  could  go,  and  they  mighty 
soon  lit  out  with  their  mistress  a  kickin'  and 
screamin'  in  fine  style. 

"I  knowed  they  had  no  time  to  lose,  for 
from  what  I  could  jedge  the  Yanks  might 
soon  be  reinforced.  When  I  got  inside  I 
found  the  woman  had  left  her  hand  satchel 
inside  under  her  chair. — " 

The  old  man  went  out  again  to  listen,  then 
coming  back  whispered,  "Stranger  thet  there 
satchel  has  about  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
jewelry  in  it.  Well,  not  a  dime  of  it  goes  to 
Richmond,  but  I  guess  ole  Abe  Lincoln  'uld 
tell  something  abeout  it  if  he  wants  to,"  the 
sly  wink  of  the  old  man's  eye  completed  his 
sentence. 

Willard  had  sat  paralyzed  with  the  awful 
recital.  He  was  too  stupefied  with  horror  to 
ask  a  question.  He  could  not  tell  why  he 
had  been  so  affected,  he  dared  not  even  ask 
his  own  heart  why  ;  but  sat   open-eyed  and 
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wretched  watching  the  old  man  slowly  refill 
his  pipe. 

"  This  mornin',  soon  as  I  could  see  a  bit 
I  went  aeout  and  got  them  bits  o'  the  chile 
together  and  dug  a  grave  over  yender,  and 
writ  on  the  head  board  that  name  which  the 
old  woman  war  a  yellin'." 

After  another  short  pause  the  old  man  con- 
cluded, "  I  haint  no  call  to  tell  this  story, 
and  I  haint  no  call  to  keep  it  to  myself.  Yer 
hearn  it  now,  seein'  as  ye  wus  so  curious,  and 
I  haint  sorry  I  told  it  to  ye." 

It  seemed  an  age  before  Willard  could 
collect  himself,  and  overcome  the  horror  that 
had  settled  down  over  him.  His  pale  face, 
however,  was  no  paler  in  comparison  than 
the  bronzed  face  of  the  mountaineer,  and  so 
excited  no  comment  or  surprise. 

At  last  Willard  managed  to  ask  huskily, 
"  Were  there  no  souvenirs,  no  pictures,  no 
inomentoes  about  the — the  child  (he  could 
not  say  body,  for  there  was  no  body  left) 
or  in  the  satchel,  by  which  you  could 
identify  the  child  ?" 

Slowly  withdrawing  his  pipe  the  old  man 
said,  "Stranger,  you  seem  powerfully  cut  up 
abeout  this  yere  thing.  But  arter  all  thet's 
none  o'  my  business.  Yes,  there  was  a  pic- 
tur',  and  bein'  as  yer  curious  I  don't  mind 
showin'  it  to  ye." 

He  arose  slowly  and  going  to  a  wooden 
chest  in  the  corner,  he  drew  out  a  good 
sized  buckskin  bag.  Feeling  about  in  its 
many  and  miscellaneous  contents,  he  ex- 
tracted a  small  pasteboard  box.  Coming  up 
to  Willard  he  put  it  in  his  hands,  and  then 
went  back  to  his  seat  and  resumed  his  pipe. 
With  a  shaking  hand,  Willard  drew  a  large 
gold  locket  from  the  box,  and  even  then 
hesitated  long  before  he  could  control  him- 
self and  open  the  spring. 

He  had  felt  it  all  along — but  now — the 
locket  contained  a  child's  face,  a  lovely,  sad- 
eyed  child,  and  opposite,  engraved  on  the  lid, 
was  the  one  word,  "  Randolph." 

It  was  then  his  own  boy,  his  lovely,  brown- 
haired  boy  whom  he  had  never  seen.  Oh, 
what  torture   to   find   him   here — and    with  a 


groan  he  rushed  out  jnto  the  open  air  and 
threw  himself  across  the  little  grave  with  a 
heart-rending  cry  of  anguish. 

It  was  quite  an  hour  before  he  raised  him- 
self from  the  newly-made  mound,  and  dragged 
his  limbs  back  into  the  cabin.  The  old  man 
sat  silently  smoking,  his  rough  furry  cap 
pulled  down  a  little  lower  over  his  eyes,  and 
a  sad  look  in  the  lines  about  his  mouth. 

"Stranger,"  he  said,  "you  seem  terribly 
cut  up  over  this  yere  new  affair.  Did  ye 
know  that  chile?" 

Willard  told  him  he  was  as  certain  as  he 
could  be  that  the  poor  boy  was  his  own,  only 
son,  and  begged  the  old  man  to  let  him  have 
the  locket  to  carry  to  the  mother  for  certainty. 

".Wall,  stranger,  seein's  I  hev  nopertic'lar 
right  to  it  and  you  seem  to  hev,  I'll  let  ye  hev 
it.  I  don't  keer  to  know  anything  more 
abeout  the  matter,  thought  it  do  seem  a  trifle 
|  strange  all  through.  Ye've  no  call  to  tell 
any  one  'beut  my  Yankee  likings  and  I'se 
sure  ye  wouldn't  'fore  I  said  anything  to  ye. 
I've  seen  many  quar  things  in  this. war,  and 
heern  many  a  yell  of  sufferin'.  But  yer  little 
boy  Harold — "  how  the  name  beat  upon  Wil- 
lard's  heart — "gin  me  the  strangest  feelin's  I 
hev  ever  had." 

It  required  little  persuasion  and  less  money 
to  induce  the  old  man  to  lend  Willard  his 
only  horse,  a  swift-footed  mountain  pony, 
and  with  small  delay,  the  wretched,  heart-sore 
father  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  hurried  on 
to  Marysvale,  conscious  that  there  was  need 
of  his  presence  at  that  place. 

Down  the  valley  he  rode,  his  heart  like  lead 
in  his  bosom,  and  ever  and  anon  a  bitter 
groan  rising  to  his  lips.  This  matter  had  cast 
his  hopes  almost  to  the  earth.  His  boy  dead, 
and  such  a  death,  his  aunt  crazed  and  fled  no 
one  knew  "where,  how  could  he  hope  to  find 
his  wife  or  his  friend  ! 

Shudderingly  he  remembered  his  wife's 
reckless  wish  that  the  child  should  die  sooner 
than  see  its  father's  face. 

How  cruelly  our  wishes  turn  upon  us  when 
we  think  not ! 

He   rode   on,    now   fast,  anon    picking  his 
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way  over  fields  planted  with  bones  and  graves 
instead  of  corn  and  cane.  Occasional  squads 
of  skirmishers  intercepted  him,  read  his  pass- 
ports, and  allowed  him  to  proceed.  But  in 
no  way  could  he  shake  off  the  awful  gloom 
which,  to  his  excited  imagination,  rested 
on  every  bush  and  twig.  He  was  as  if  in  a 
nightmare.  He  knew  his  horse  was  traveling, 
yet  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  not  one  step  for- 
ward was  taken.  The  same  trees,  the  self- 
same hills,  the  very  grass  at  his  horse's  feet 
seemed  to  be  under  the  spell. 

Almost  he  seemed  to  see  the  dark  spirits 
of  death  and  war,  almost  he  seemed  to  hear 
the  screech  of  the  Avenging  Angel  as  he 
swept  along  the  sky.  His  hopes  and  antici- 
pations had  heretofore  kept  him  cheerful  amid 
all  the  desolation  through  which  he  traveled  ; 
but  now,  his  heart  torn  asunder  by  the 
mountaineer's  story,  it  seemed  as  if  the  nerves 
and  sinews  in  his  soul  were  bare  to  the  touch 
of  the  brooding  war  angels  of  this  blackened 
valley. 

It  was  high  noon  before  Willard  left  the 
mountaineer's  cabin,  and  he  knew  he  had 
forty  miles  of  hard  riding  between  Aquia  and 
Marysvale.  It  was  a  hot,  sultry  day,  and  his 
ankle  gave  him  much  pain  and  discomfort. 
He  was  compelled  occasionally  to  stop  and 
bathe  the  swollen  limb  in  a  creek  or  at  a 
spring. 

After  a  couple  of  hours,  he  noticed  that 
his  horse,  too,  seemed  to  limp  and  falter  in 
the  quick  gallop  he  was  urged  to  continue. 
This  increased  gradually,  and  it  seemed  to 
Willard  as  if  every  step  of  the  limping  pony 
was  a  fresh  pang  of  anxiety  and  suspense  to 
his  overcharged  heart. 

"Well,  old  fellow,"  he  said  patting  the 
sweating  horse,  "  have  you,  too,  fallen  under 
the  horrible  nightmare  of  accident,  pain  and 
anxiety  which  seems  to  be  between  me  and 
my  poor  Hortense?     What  does  it  mean?" 

About  four  o'clock,  he  halted  beside  a  cool 
spring  in  a  small  grove,  to  bathe  his  own 
swollen  ankle  and  to  do  a  similar  office  for 
his  limping  steed. 

Just  as  he  drew  rein,  he  heard  a  deep  quick 


"Halt!"  and  from  behind  a  tree  near  by, 
saw  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  pointing  at  him. 
Without  a  tremor  of  fear,  he  calmly  looked 
down  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  and  responded 
quickly, 

"  Who  are  you?" 

"  Who  are  you?"  was  as  quickly  repeated 
by  the  concealed  voice. 

"A  minister  of  the  gospel  in  search  of  a 
wife  in  Marysvale.      I  have  passports." 

The  soldier,  with  a  blue  coat,  emerged  from 
his  hiding  place  and  demanded  the  passport. 

Willard  was  glad  he  had  passports  from  the 
Federal  chief,  as  well  as  his  southern  papers, 
and  carefully  drew  out  the  certificate. 

"  Is  there  a  company  of  Union  soldiers 
near  by?"   he  asked. 

After  carefully  reading  the  paper,  folding  it 
up  and  with  a  long,  searching  look  into  Wil- 
lard's  face,  the  soldier  replied  slowly, 

"Yes.  Meade's  Division  is  following  up 
Lee's  forces  who  are  retreating  down  here- 
abouts." 

"Is  Meade's  whole  Division  near  here?" 
eagerly  queried  Williard. 

"  No,  only  a  company  in  charge  of  the 
wounded.  We  are  making  our  way  down  to 
a  place  near  Warrenton,  where  we  will  find  a 
house  big  enough  for  a  war  hospital.  The  main 
body  of  the  army  is  ahead  of  us,  and  to  the 
east." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Pennsylvania  Volunteers?" 

"Yes,  I  know  they  were  shot  into  hell  at 
Gettysburg." 

"There  wasa  young  man,  Oscar  Randolph 
was  his  name " 

"Well,  comrade,  I  can't  tell  you  anything 
about  him  or  anyone  else  for  I  must  move 
on." 

Determined  not  to  leave  the  grove  until  he 
had  learned  something  further,  Willard  per- 
sisted, 

"  I  want  to  see  your  Captain.  Where  may 
I  find  him?" 

"He  is  behind  the  ambulances,  and  if  you 
will  go  down  that  left  hand  road  there,  you 
will  soon  come  upon  the  ambulances." 
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Willard  turned  his  pony  down  the  path  or 
narrow  road  and  as  briskly  as  possible,  trotted 
away  under  the  arching  trees  of  the  grove. 

Once  and  again  he  gave  and  received  the 
countersign  as  he  passed  two  outriding 
soldiers,  and  then  he  met  the  first  ambulance. 
He  felt  impelled  to  wait  there  until  the 
heavy,  noisy  cars,  full  of  suffering,  groaning 
humanity,  had  passed  him  by.  Stopping  his 
horse  he  uncovered  his  head  and  bowed  with 
an  indescribable,  painful  prayer  foi  those 
wretches  maimed  and  suffering  for  their 
country's  dear  sake. 

The  first  one  rolled  heavily  by.  The  second, 
just  as  it  reached  him,  suddenly  stopped;  for 
the  rotten  wheel,  striking  against  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  in  the  narrow  path,  snapped  and  was 
crushed  into  a  hopeless  mass  of  spokes  and 
tire. 

"What  in  hell's  the  matter  now?"  groaned 
a  deep  voice  within  the  vehicle. 

With  a  low  cry,  Willard  jumped  hastily 
down  from  his  pony,  and  hopping  aud  jump- 
ing reached  the  door  of  the  ambulance.  Tear- 
ing it  open,  he  called, 

"Oscar  Randolph?" 

A  pause,  one  of  the  sick  men  stretched  out 
on  the  bottom  of  the  car,  tried  to  lift  his  head, 
then  fell  back  with  a  groan, 

"  Is  that  Willard  Gibbs  or  a  ghost?" 

Willard  was  not  ashamed  of  the  tears 
wrung  from  his  eyes  as  he  leaned  over  his 
friend  Oscar,  and  noted  the  changes,  time, 
war,  suffering  and  pain  had  chiseled  in 
Oscar's  once  handsome  face. 

The  broken  wheel  was  a  serious  affair  away 
out  in  this  lonely  Virginian  forest;  and  the 
two  friends  asked  and  answered  each  other's 
questions  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  every- 
thing else.  Poor  Oscar  had  lost  his  leg  at 
Gettysburg,  and  so  badly  had  the  surgeon 
done  his  work  that  it  must  be  done  all  over 
at  the  gravest  risk.  Indeed  Oscar  tried  to 
speak  lightly,  but  his  lips  were  pale  when  he 
told  Willard  he  had  only  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  lor  life  at  all. 

After  some  moments  Willard's  thoughts 
flew  back  to  the   lonely   grave   at   Aquia,  dug 


only  that  morning,  and  in  horror-stricken 
tones  he  repeated  the  story  to  Oscar. 

"If  mother  has  run  away  from  Oatland, 
that  means  that  they  have  got  an  inkling  of 
our  intentions.  I  told  our  Captain  about  the 
old  homestead,  and  suggested  that  it  be  turned 
into  a  hospital.  The  news  of  our  approach 
has  been  carried  ahead  for  us  by  some  spy." 

"Well,  I  think  I  shall  go  back  to  the  Cap- 
tain and  tell  him  what  I  have  heard,  for  there 
may  be  word  sent  also  to  the  southerners  and 
that  would  mean  a  probable  surprise  or  a  skir- 
mish at  least." 

So  Willard  again  mounted  his  pony  and 
hurried  back  to  find  the  Captain  of  the  small 
and  broken  company. 

After  pausing  to  allow  the  ambulances  to 
file  slowly  ahead  until  they,  too,  reached  the 
broken  carriage,  then  to  allow  the  file  of 
weary,  tramping  soldiers  to  march  past,  he 
found  the  Captain  riding  easily  along,  chat- 
ting with  his  mounted  companions. 

Willard's  breathless  story  with  its  probable 
contingencies,  roused  the  young  Captain  and 
he  was  at  once  alert  and  full  of  fire  and  eager- 
ness. 

"You  say  your  pony  is  lame,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
and  you  wish  to  get  there  as  soon  as  possible? 
Green,  you  go  ahead  to  the  broken  ambulance 
and  take  out  the  roan  horse  from  that  team 
and  help  the  gentleman  to  exchange  foi  his 
pony.  Harvey,  give  the  word  along  the  line 
for  a  quick  and  an  immediate  march  up  to 
Oatlands.  From  what  you  say,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
we  are  still  twenty  miles  from  Marysvale,  and 
it  will  be  after  midnight  before  we  can  pos- 
sibly reach  there.  .We  will  leave  all  the 
ambulances  here  under  a  guard.  I  will  send 
two  mounted  men  ahead  as  scouts  and  you 
can  either  travel  with  them  or  alone  as  you 
choose." 

Willard  preferred  being  alone,  for  he  felt 
he  would  be  safer  and  more  reliant  on  faith 
than  on  earthly  help. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  make  the  desired 
change,  and  with  a  stronger,  better  horse 
under  him,  he  struck  out  on  the  road  to 
Marysvale,  alone,  save  for   the  angels  of  God 
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which  he  had  earnestly  prayed  might  ac- 
company him.  His  ankle  was  exquisitely 
painful,  throbbing  and  swelling  until  he  was 
almost  distracted.  Reaching  a  small  stream 
running  across  the  road,  he  dismounted, 
and  going  out  of  the  public  roadway,  he 
crouched  down  under  some  bushes,  bathed 
his  foot  and  limb,  and  as  he  did  so  he  fervently 
asked  God  to  heal  his  sprain  and  cause  the 
pain  to  cease  and  the  swelling  to  go  down. 
He  had  already  cut  his  boot  to  allow  the 
ankle  room  to  swell,  and  after  he  had  finished 
the  ceremony,  he  again  drew  on  his  boot  with 
less  trouble  than  he  dared  hope,  and  was  soon 
in  the  saddle  again. 

[TO    BE  CONTINUED.] 


TOPICS   OF  THE  TIMES. 

The  Saints  Should   not   be   Discouraged— A   Re- 
markable Coincidence. 

TN  CONVERSATION  with  one  of  our 
1  leading  Elders  recently,  he  informed  me 
that  in  the  Stake  in  which  he  lives  there  were 
several  influential  men  who  were  filled  with 
apathy,  and  who  seemed  to  think  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  and  the  Saints  gen- 
erally were  almost  guilty  of  wrong  in  endeav- 
oring to  turn  aside  and  to  counteract  the 
schemes  and  plots  that  were  being  concocted 
against  us  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberties.  He 
said  they  seem  to  entertain  the  idea  that  we 
were  resisting  fate  in  making  these  exertions ; 
that  it  was  the  design  of  Providence  that  we 
should  go  into  bondage,  and  that  we  should 
submit  our  necks  to  the  yoke. 

I  almost  lose  patience  when  I  hear  of  peo- 
ple indulging  in  such  feelings  as  described  by 
my  friend;  because  I  know  they  are  wrong, 
and  if  they  prevailed  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  they  would  produce  a  dry  rot  and 
would  paralyze  every  effort.  If  the  spirit 
that  produces  such  feelings  is  the  right  one, 
I  for  one  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  it.  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  never  felt  better  con- 
cerning Zion  than  I  do  today.     It  is  true,  we 


have  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Our  foes 
are  vigilant,  very  active,  and  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  obtain  success.  But  there 
never  has  been  a  time  in  our  history  when 
this  was  not  the  case.  Satan  is  not  dead, 
and  while  he  lives  he  will  do  his  best  to 
thwart  the  purposes  of  God  and  to  prevent 
the  growth  and  development  of  His  King- 
dom. We  might  be  in  a  much  worse  position 
than  we  are  now.  It  is  true  there  are  many 
painful  things  around  us,  if  we  would  allow 
ourselves  to  be  afflicted  by  them.  But  the 
hopeful,  faithful  Saint  is  never  cast  down  and 
filled  with  gloom  ;  for  he  knows  that  God  is 
watching  over  this  work  which  He  has  estab- 
lished, and  that  nothing  happens  to  it,  nor 
to  any  of  His  people,  without  His  knowledge. 
He  always  has  overruled  everything  for  the 
good  of  His  Saints,  and  His  promise  is  that 
He  always  will. 

We  have  passed  through  many  dark  scenes. 
When  the  Saints  were  driven  out  of  Missouri, 
there  were  many  who  seemed  to  think  that 
the  Lord  had  forsaken  the  people,  and  that 
Joseph  was  a  fallen  Prophet.  The  misfortunes 
the  people  had  to  endure  were  quoted  as  evi- 
dences that  Joseph  was  not  a  true  prophet. 
After  the  Saints  settled  in  Illinois,  the  troubles 
and  afflictions  they  encountered  there  were 
viewed  by  many  as  evidences  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  that  Zion  was  being  over- 
thrown. Many  left  the  Church  while  the 
Saints  were  in  that  state,  previous  to  the  Pro- 
phet's death;  and  many  also  left  it  after  his 
death  and  while  President  Young  and  the 
brethren  of  the  Twelve  were  presiding.  There 
are  many  people  who  would  be  Latter-day 
Saints  if  it  were  always  fair  weather  and  they 
had  no  difficulties  to  meet.  When  deep 
affliction  comes  upon  the  people,  their  faith 
and  patience  are  tried,  and  they  are  apt  to 
conclude  that  something  is  wrong — that  the 
people  are  not  being  led  right,  and  that  the 
servants  of  God  do  not  have  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord  with  them.  They  seem  to  think 
that  what  the  world  call  success  ought  to 
attend  every  movement  of  the  Church,  and 
that  disaster  should  overtake  every  movement 
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of  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  In  taking 
this  view  of  affairs,  many  who  have  been 
members  of  the  Church  have  been  greatly  de- 
ceived. Some  have  found  this  out,  to  their 
cost,  and  they  have  repented  and  come  back 
and  renewed  their  covenants. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  days  of  Ohio,  and 
trace  the  progress  of  events  from  that  time  up 
to  the  present,  all  will  perceive  that,  despite 
the  afflictions  and  great  difficulties  that  have 
had  to  be  faced  from  time  to  time,  the  Church 
of  God  has  moved  steadily  onward,  it  has 
increased  in  all  the  attributes  of  greatness, 
and  today  it  occupies  a  wonderfully  conspic- 
uous position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
afflictions  that  we  have  had  to  endure  have 
had  the  effect  to  purify  and  to  elevate  the 
people.  In  God's  wonderful  providence,  the 
persecutions  and  trials  that  we  have  had  to 
contend  with  have  been  overruled  for  the 
general  good  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
people.  So  it  will  be  to  the  end.  That 
which  we  are  now  passing  through  differs  in 
many  of  its  features  from  that  which  we  had 
to  suffer  when  we  lived  in  Ohio,  Missouri  and 
Illinois ;  yet  it  is  doubtless  as  necessary  for 
our  development  as  that  which  we  have  en- 
dured in  the  past,  and  the  results  will,  with- 
out doubt,  be  as  beneficial  to  us  and  have  as 
marked  and  elevating  an  effect  upon  our  char- 
acter, as  a  people,  as  any  experience  that  we 
have  ever  had  since  the  organization  of  the 
Church. 

We  have  every  cause  to  be  thankful  today 
for  God's  mercies  and  care  towards  and  over 
us.  Contrast  our  present  position  with  the 
situation  we  have  occupied  in  former  days, 
and  how  wide  the  difference  !  I  know  of  no 
community  on  the  continent  that,  taking  all 
in  all,  is  better  situated  than  the  Latter-day 
Saints  throughout  these  mountains.  It  is 
true,  there  is  misrule  and  oppression  in  some 
places,  through  the  frauds  and  wrongs  which 
have  been  perpetrated  upon  us.  But  there  is 
enough  vitality  in  this  Church  of  Christ  to 
endure  all  this  and  not  be  crushed  by  it.  The 
strength  of  our  organization  is  being  contin- 
ually tested,  and  it  emerges  from  every  test 


better  fitted  to  cope  with   the  new  difficulties 
that  may  surround  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  this  Church  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  maintain  the  rights  which  the  Lord  has 
given  unto  us,  and  to  struggle  earnestly  and 
continuously  for  our  liberties.  It  is  worse 
than  folly  to  indulge  in  a  spirit  of  gloom  and 
to  yield  our  ground  without  a  struggle.  Those 
who  have  any  other  feeling  than  this  should 
repent  of  it  and  go  to  with  their  might  and 
take  pleasure  in  doing  all  they  possibly  can  to 
help  defend  and  maintain  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties which  God  has  given  unto  us. 


The  Prophet  Lehi,  shortly  before  his  death, 
called  his  family  together  and  gave  them  con- 
siderable instruction.  Among  other  things 
he  said  : 

"Awake!  and  arise  from  the  dust,  and 
hear  the  words  of  a  trembling  parent,  whose 
limbs  ye  must  soon  lay  down  in  the  cold  and 
silent  grave,  from  whence  no  traveler  can  re- 
turn." 

Critics  who  have  desired  to  throw  doubts 
upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
have  pointed  out  this  expression  of  Lehi, 
where  he  says  that  he  "must  soon  lay  down 
in  the  cold  and  silent  grave,  from  whence  no 
traveler  can  return."  It  has  been  compared 
to  the  expression  in  Shakespeare,  where  he 
speaks  of  "  that  undiscovered  country,  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns." 

A  French  explorer  by  the  name  of  De'sire' 
Charnay,  who  has  been  traveling  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America  from  1S57  to  18S2,  and 
who  has  written  the  result  of  his  explorations 
in  a  book  entitled  "The  Ancient  Cities  of  the 
New  World,"  describes  some  discoveries 
which  be  made  of  the  tombs  of  great  men  at 
an  ancient  city  called  Teotihuacan.   He  says  : 

"They  are  arranged  symetrically  in  avenues 
terminating  at  the  sides  of  the  great  pyramids, 
on  a  plan  of  some  620  feet  to  975  feet  in 
length  ;  fronting  them  are  cemented  steps, 
which  must  have  been  used  as  seats  by  the 
spectators  during  funeral  ceremonies  or   pub- 
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lie  festivities."  He  quotes  from  Sahagun,  a 
Spanish  writer  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  and  gives  a  speech  which  was 
addressed  to  the  dead  previous  to  being 
buried.  It  contains  a  sentence  so  like  this  of 
•the  Prophet  Lehi  which  we  have  quoted  that 
we  cannot  forbear  bringing  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  The  speech  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Son,  your  earthly  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings are  over.  We  are  but  mortal,  and  it  has 
pleased  the  Lord  to  call  you  to  Himself.  We 
had  the  privilege  of  being  intimately  acquain- 
ted with  you  ;  but  now  you  share  the  abode 
of  the  gods,  whither  we  shall  all  follow,  for 
such  is  the  destiny  of  man.  The  place  is 
large  enough  to  receive  every  one ;  but  al- 
though all  are  bound  for  the  gloomy  bourne 
none  ever  return." 

The  closing  sentence  is  similar  to  the 
language  of  Shakespeare,  though  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  the  people  who  used  this 
form  of  speech  never  had  heard  of  William 
Shakespeare. 

This  proves  that  men  of  various  nations 
may  express  themselves  concerning  a  subject 
so  interesting  to  them  as  death  and  burial  in 
somewhat  similar  language,  though  they  may 
be  as  wide  apart  as  the  antipodes. 

Lehi  speaks  of  the  grave  "  from  whence  no 
traveler  can  return."  The  ancients  who 
dwelt  at  the  city  of  Teotihuacan  speak  about 
the  grave  and  say  "although  all  are  bound  for 
the  gloomy  bourne,  none  ever  return  ;"  and 
William  Shakespeare,  writing  in  English, 
speaks  of  "that  undiscovered  country,  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns." 

The   Editor. 


'WASEL"  DARROW. 


The  little  things  which  you  may  do  for 
those  about  you  will  fall  back  upon  your  heart 
as  the  summer  dews  fall  upon  the  vineyards. 
What  if  it  is  nothing  but  a  kind  word  to  a 
school  boy  crying  in  the  street ;  it  dries 
his  tears,  and  the  grieved,  heart  grows  light 
and  glad  again. 


[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  519.] 

"XT EARS  passed,  Rachael  now  a  robust  girl 
1  of  eight  years  needed  no  longer  the 
watchful  care  of  the  old  dog  to  keep  her  lit- 
tle feet  from  straying  into  danger.  But  age 
and  infirmity  did  not  lessen  her  affection  for 
him  and  he  continued  to  be  her  companion 
in  her  rambles  over  the  gradually  broadening 
acres  of  her  father's  farm.  She  and  the  old 
dog  knew  every  place  of  interest  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  home ;  from  the  place  where 
the  blue-bird  built  her  nest  in  the  blackberry 
jungle  at  the  head  of  the  first  clearing,  down 
to  the  great  rock  called  by  the  Darrow  young- 
sters, "Church  Rock,"  at  the  foot  of  the  new 
meadow.  Samples  from  every  tree,  shrub  and 
vine  that  she  knew,  she  brought  and  filled  the 
great  open  fireplace  and  as  fast  as  they 
withered  she  replaced  them  by  new  ones. 

She  often  wished,  as  she  stood  upon  the  banks 
of  the  beautiful  stream  that  divided  her 
father's  farm  into  two  portions,  and  which, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  bore  the  insignifi- 
cant name  of  "  Monk  Creek,"  that  she  could 
wade  it  through,  or  follow  its  bright  waters 
along  till  she  found  out  what  became  of  them, 
for  the  last  she  could  see  of  them,  they  were 
plunging  right  down  into  a  dense  thicket  of 
trees  and  underbrush,  and  forming  a  furious 
roaring  cataract  over  the  big  rocks  in  the 
creek's  bed.  But  Monk  Creek  carried  the 
child's  queries  unanswered  as  it  rushed  along 
in  its  course  through  forest  and  valley  to  join 
its  superior  sister,  the  Wabash. 

One  perplexing  difficulty  to  the  child  was 
her  inability  to  count  the  orchard  maples. 
Try  as  often  as  she  would  she  could  never  be 
certain  as  to  how  many  times  she  had  counted 
the  same  tree.  "I  wonder  why  they  were 
not  planted  straight,"  she  would  say  to  her- 
self.     She  determined  to  ask  John. 

John  was  looked  upon  as  the  philo  of  the 
Darrow  family.  He  had  signalized  himself 
at  the  Waffleton  district  school  by  securing 
and  retaining  a  place  at  the  head  of  all  his 
classes  for  four  successive  winters.     Arid  now 
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at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  zealously  work- 
ing to  place  himself  on  a  yet  higher  plane ; 
he  would  be  something  more,  he  said,  than  a 
"plain  Hoosier  farmer."  Both  winter  and 
summer  he  applied  himself  to  his  books.  But 
he  shirked  no  share  of  the  farm  work  and  after 
the  day's  work  was  over  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed his  equal  share  and  the  rest  were 
sleeping  and  replenishing  their  lost  strength, 
he  was  poring  over  his  books. 

The  little  buckskin  sack,  stowed  away  in 
a  chink  in  the  upper  room,  which  held 
the  coin  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  a 
pleasure,  and  the  price  of  many  an  extra 
hour's  labor,  gradually  grew  heavier  and 
heavier ;'  he  meant  to  enter  college  when  he 
had  saved  enough.  His  parents  were  proud 
of  their  son's  ambition  and  threw  in  his  way 
as  many  opportunities  as  they  could  to  aid 
him  in  his  designs. 

"John,"  said  Rachael  one  evening  as  her 
brother  came  in  from  the  hay  field,  "  who 
planted  the  sugar  trees?" 

John  hung  his  scythe  on  the  limb  of  a  tree, 
and  dipping  a  large  gourd  full  of  water  from 
the  wooden  pail  on  the  bench  by  the  door 
into  the  short  wooden  trough  beside  it,  pro- 
ceeded to  wash  himself  as  he  answered,  "  No 
one  planted  them,  Wasel,  they  grew  there 
naturally." 

"Why,  somebody  must  have  planted 
them,"  persisted  the  girl.  "Everything  that 
grows  must  have  been  planted  once,  was'nt  it 
John?" 

"Those  are  silly  questions,  Wasel;  you 
must  not  ask  them,"  said  John.  "  The  trees 
and  all  the  vegetation  that  you  see,  are  all 
nature's  own  productions.  No  hand  ever 
planted  them  and  no  brain  ever  planned 
them." 

Rachael  scratched  her  forehead,  a  habit  she 
had  whenever  anything  perplexed  her.  She 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  "  nature's 
productions"  meant;  but  that  somebody 
planted  the  trees  she  was  certain.  She  ran 
to  meet  Will,  and  propounded  to  him  the 
question  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

"God  planted  them,"  said  he. 


"Well,  why  didn't  He  plant  them  straight 
so  He  could  count  them,  as  father  did  the 
apple  trees?  There's  just  forty-nine  of  those, 
I've  counted  them  often  enough." 

"God  knows  where  every  tree  is,  Wasel, 
He  has  counted  them,  every  one  ;  the  Bible 
says  that  even  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  all 
numbered.  But  if  He  made  everything  as 
plain  for  us  as  you  would  have  the  forest  trees 
planted,  'Wasel,'  there  would  be  nothing  left 
for  us  to  study  out,  and  we'd  lose  all  the 
pleasure  there  is  in  learning." 

"  God  is  good  to  make  it  so,"  said  she, 
thoughtfully.  "I  like  so  much  better  to  find 
a  thing  out  myself  without  being  told." 


Miss  Stark,  a  spinster  lady  from  somewhere 
in  the  Bay  State,  came  to  teach  the  summer 
school  in  the  little,  new  log  school  house 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  clearing  made 
as  near  to  the  center  of  the  Wafneton  school 
district  as  the  mathematical  genius  of  the 
three  wiseacres  who  comprised  the  board  of 
trustees  could  determine. 

It  was  an  eventful  morning  to  Rachael,  this 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  school.  In  all 
her  short  life,  which  seemed  so  long  to  her, 
she  had  never  known  so  much  happiness  all 
at  once.  In  and  out  of  doors  she  darted 
restlessly,  impatient  for  the  hour  to  start. 

"  Oh,  Tig,"  she  said,  giving  the  old  dog  a 
hearty  hug,  "how  I  wish  you  were  a  little 
girl  and  could  go  to  school,  too,  and  learn  to 
read,  you  darling  old  fellow!" 

"Wasel,"  said  Silas,  who  with  a  whet- 
stone was  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
ax  he  had  been  grinding,  "you  act  too 
silly  for  a  girl  of  your  years.  Let  the  old 
dog  alone." 

The  harsh  tones  of  Silas  were  sufficient  at 
any  time  to  silence  Rachael.  He  had  always 
been  austere  and  rigid  with  her.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  could  never  do  anything  that 
did  not  merit  his  rebuke.  Her  head  bent 
low  over  that  of  the  old  dog  while  she  affec- 
tionately stroked  his  shaggy  ears;  her  lips 
quivered  and  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  but 
she  choked    them   back  and   ran   out  of  the 
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room,  and  soon  the  thought  of  her  school 
drove  away  all  remembrance  of  her  brother's 
sharp  words. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  Rachael's 
feelings  as  she,  with  her  little  blue-backed 
speller — which  was  then  considered  to  be  the 
only  necessary  equipment  for  the  beginner  at 
school — tucked  under  her  arm  and  clinging 
t  instinctively  to  her  brother's  hand,  neared  the 
school  house.  But  there  is  no  need  of  de- 
scribing them,  for  there  are  none  of  us  who 
have  quite  forgotten  our  first  day  at  school, 
and  the  emotions  that  filled  our  young  hero- 
ine's breast  as  she  neared  the  door  that  was  to 
open  to  her  such  a  vast  field  of  wonders  and 
disclose  so  many  mysteries,  were  not  excep- 
tional ones. 

Miss  Stark  was  sitting  at  her  desk  opposite 
the  one  door  of  the  room.  She  was,  or 
seemed  to  be,  intently  gazing  upon  the  list  of 
names  before  her  on  the  desk. 

Rachael  loosed  her  brother's  hand  at  the 
door,  and  slipping  in  quietly,  took  her  seat 
next  to  the  first  girl  on  the  very  long  bench 
before  the  yet  longer  desk  that  lined  the  side 
of  the  room,  while  Willie  took  a  similar  posi- 
tion on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
At  length  the  spectacled  eyes  raised  a  little 
and  Miss  Stark  looking  straight  at  Rachael 
said,  "  Where's  your  courtesy,  dear?"  Rachael 
looked  confused  and  the  question  was  repeated. 
At  length  she  modestly  ventured,  "If  you 
please  ma'am,  we  didn't  bring  it." 

Miss  Stark  would  have  smiled,  but  it  was 
not  in  exact  harmony  with  her  school  de- 
corum to  do  so,  she  prided  herself  on  her 
perfect  school  management  and  she  could  not 
on  any  account  lose  her  dignity  so  far  as  to 
be  caught  smiling  in  the  presence  of  her  pu- 
pils. It  was  some  moments  though  before 
she  turned  her  attention  to  the  boy  who  was 
rude  enough  to  titter  at  Rachael's  remark. 

"Miss  Hagarthy  Dane,"  (Miss  Stark  boarded 
with  the  Danes,)  "you  will  again  instruct  the 
class  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  expressing  re- 
spect and  obedience  to  superiors." 

Miss  Hagarthy  arose  and  with  erectly  poised 
head  and  confident  air,  walked  to  the   door, 


and  for  the  fifth  time  that  morning  went  per- 
fectly through  the  performance  of  a  courtesy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  little  "Hoosiers." 

Miss  Stark,  with  a  dignified  bend  of  the 
head  toward  Rachael,  signified  that  she  was  to 
repeat  the  lesson  learned.  Filled  with  shame 
and  confusion,  and  choking  back  the  tears 
that  sprang  to  her  eyes,  Rachael  arose  and 
went  through  the  fearful  ordeal. 

Once  upon  the  highway  of  knowledge  she 
allowed  nothing  to  stay  her  progress.  She 
grasped  the  entire  alphabet  in  one  day ;  went 
rapidly  through  the  "ab-abs,"  then  on  past 
"baker,"  with  lightning  rapidity  she  flew, 
pronouncing  and  spelling  column  after  column 
of  words,  of  which  she  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  meaning  or  use,  into  the  tireless 
ears  of  that  patient  teacher. 

When  I  visit  the  schools  of  the  present  day 
and  note  the  excellent  time-saving  system  em- 
ployed there,  with  the  proper  application  of 
faculty,  and  the  better  methods  of  govern- 
ment and  compare  them  with  the  schools  of 
my  own  childhood  years,  I  am  amazed  at  the 
wonderful  stride  that  has  been  made  from 
darkness  into  light.  Rachael's  keen  percep- 
tion did  not  leave  her  to  wander  long  amid 
such  a  wilderness  of  words  without  a  path  to 
guide  her  into  the  more  fertile  plain.  The 
definitive  sentences  which  accompanied  each 
lesson  of  word  columns  proved  a  very  treasure 
trove  to  her,  and  by  means  of  them  she 
learned  something  of  the  real  use  and  mean- 
ing of  printed  words  and  soon  became  a  ready 
reader. 

Mrs.  Darrow  was  busy  in  her  loom  house 
one  afternoon  when  Rachael  came  bouncing 
in  from  school.  "Oh  mother,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  know  why  father  planted  forty-nine  trees 
in  the  apple  orchard  instead  of  fifty,  and  I'll 
tell  you." 

"There,  there,  Wasel,  go  away,"  said  her 
mother.  "  Don't  bother  me  now  for  I  want 
to  get  the  threads  of  this  lease  counted." 

Rachael  regarded  for  a  few  moments  the 
great  frame  filled  with  spools  of  flaxen  thread, 
the  ends  of  which  had  been  carried  up  and 
laid   back   and  forth   from  side  to  side,  upon 
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pegs  inserted  one  above  another  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart  in  the  sides  of  an  upright  frame, 
completing  an  operation  that  weavers  call 
"  warping,"  then  she  said,  "  let  me  count  the 
threads  for  you  mother,  I  can  do  it.  There's 
twenty  threads,  and  up  and  down  again  makes 
a  bout,  and  that's  forty  threads,  and  there's 
ten  bouts  and " 

"Tut,  child,"  said  the  mother,  crossly. 
"  Do  go  off,  you  worry  me  with  such  senseless 
gibberish.  Now  you've  bothered  me  so  I'll 
have  to  commence  all  over  again,"  and  read- 
justing her  glasses  she  began  again  to  count 
one  by  one  the  threads  of  her  web ;  while 
Rachael  ran  off  to  where  Will  was  busy  pull- 
ing the  ripened  flax. 

"  Oh  Will,"  she  said  in  a  sort  of  whisper, 
as  if  imparting  a  treasured  secret,  "  I've 
found  out  why  father  planted  just  forty-nine 
apple  trees  instead  of  fifty." 

"Well,"  answered  Will,  not  very  pleas- 
antly ;  to  be  obliged  to  stay  at  home  from 
school  a  week  to  help  pull  the  flax  when  he 
was  nearly  to  the  head  of  his  class,  was  not 
very  conciliating  to  his  temper,  and  his  sis- 
ter's enthusiasm  did  not  impress  him  much. 

Without  noticing  his  ill-humor,  Rachael 
went  on,  "You  see  fifty  wouldn't  make  a 
square  and  forty-nine  does,  seven  long  and 
seven  wide.  And  I  know  most  all  the 
numbers  that  will  make  squares,  Will,  I  found 
them  all  out  by  myself,  too.  There's  four, 
and  nine,  and  sixteen,  and — " 

"  Well,  what  of  it,"  interposed  her  brother. 
"Anybody  knows  that  that  knows  the  multi- 
plication table." 

"Do  they?"  said  she  a  little  crestfallen, 
then  presently,  "I  wish  I  could  study  the 
multiplication  table,  too,"  burst  from  her 
lips. 

"  'Rithmetic's  not  for  girls  to  study,  Miss 
Stark  says  so,"  said  he. 

"Well,  I  wish  I  could  figure  anyway." 
The  regretful  tone  in  which  his  sister  said  this 
softened  her  brother's  heart  and  he  said 
soothingly, 

"Never  mind,  Wasel,  when  Silas  and  John 
go  down   with   the  raft  to   Orleans,  I'll  send 


my  coon  skins  and  they'll  bring  me  money 
enough  to  buy  a  slate  and  you  may  have  it ; 
and  then  you  can  figure  all  you  want  to. 
But  help  me  finish  this  patch  of  flax  now, 
won't  you?  That's  a  good  girl."  She 
cheerily  assented,  and  soon  the  flax  all  lay  in 
bundles  ready  to  be  hauled  away  and  spread 
upon  the  meadow,  where  the  rain  and  heavy 
dews  might  perform  their  part  in  the  disinteg- 
ration of  wood  and  fiber. 

The  term  of  school  was  half  gone  when 
one  evening  Miss  Stark,  in  her  stiff  dress  of 
some  kind  of  brownish  black  stuff  and  little 
bonnet,  came  hurriedly  down  the  lane  that  led 
to  the  Darrow  home.  Her  appearance  indi- 
cated a  ruffled  temper.  Closing  the  gate 
after  her  with  a  vicious  click  she  walked 
straight  up  to  Mr.  Darrow,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  yard  before  the  frontdoor  complacently 
smoking  his  pipe. 

Without  apparently  noticing  his  friendly 
"  How  do,  ma'am,"  she  presented  him  with 
a  little  crumpled  roll  of  brown  paper,  saying, 
with  an  imperious  gesture  of  the  right  hand 
as  she  did  so,  "There,  Mr.  Darrow,  is  the 
record  of  Miss  Rachael's  disobedience." 

Mr.  Darrow  unfolded  the  little  crumpled 
roll  and  disclosed  a  quill  pen  rudely  sharp- 
ened, while  o\er  the  face  of  the  paper  were 
scrawled  innumerable  pothooks,  straight 
marks  and  loops.  This  explained  it  all, 
Rachel  had  been  trying  to  write,  a  privilege 
allowed  only  to  those  pupils  who  were  old 
enough  (age  being  the  principal  qualification 
necessary)  to  read  in  the  English  reader, 
which  was  then  the  leading  text-book  in  all 
the  country  schools.  A  further  disclosure 
revealed  the  fact  that  Rachel  had  her  coun- 
selors and  abettors  in  this  great  rebellion 
against  the  laws  of  the  Waffleton  district 
school.  Not  only  had  her  brother  Will 
sharpened  the  quill  for  her,  but  that  redoubt- 
able "Thed"  Pike  had  generously  proffered 
the  use  of  his  writing  fluid. 

Having  strictly  charged  that  a  punishment 
be  awarded  the  Darrow  youngsters,  Miss 
Stark  took  her  departure,  her  wrath  somewhat 
abated,  but  she  still  held  enough   in  reserve 
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to  administer    a    telling    shower    upon    the 
widow  Pike,  whom  she  left  in  tears  and  sor- 
row for  her  son's  misdemeanor. 
[to  be  continued.] 


EDISON  THE  NEWSBOY. 


IT  WAS  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing 
that  made  Edison  a  telegraph  operator  and 
caused  him  to  appreciate  the  wonders  of 
electrical  science.  He  was  a  newsboy  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  working  on  so  small 
a  margin  that  he  had  to  be  careful  not  to  over- 
load with  papers  he  could  not  sell,  and  on  the 
other  hand  not  to  carry  so  few  that  he  should 
find  himself  sold  out  long  before  the  end  of 
the  trip. 

One  morning,  he  saw  from  a  proof  slip, 
that  the  first  report  of  the  battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  giving  the  killed  and  wounded  at 
sixty  thousand,  would  appear  in  the  Free 
Press.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  oppor- 
tunity this  would  give  him,  he  rushed  away 
to  the  telegraph  operator  and  proposed  to 
him  to  wire  to  each  of  the  principal  stations 
on  the  railway,  and  ask  the  station-master  to 
chalk  upon  the  black  bulletin  board  the  news 
of  the  great  battle,  with  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded.  The  operator  agreed  to  do 
this,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  supplied 
gratis,  during  the  next  six  months,  with  a 
Harper 's  Weekly,  a  Harper  s  Monthly,  and  a 
daily  evening  paper. 

As  Tom  had  little  cash,  he  went  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  delivery  department  and 
requested  one  thousand  copies  of  the  Free 
Press  on  credit.  He  was  curtly  and  gruffly 
refused.  But  he  nerved  himself  and  sought 
the  office  of  the  proprietor,  told  him  who  he 
was  and  that  he  wanted  fifteen  hundred  cop- 
ies of  the  paper  on  credit. 

The  proprietor  stared  at  him  for  a  moment, 
scratched  a  few  words  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
saying  :  "Take  that  down  stairs,  and  you  will 
get  what  you  want." 

Three  boys  helped  him  fold  the  papers  and 
put  them  -on  board  the   train.      At   the  first 


stopping-place,  where  he  usually  sold  two 
papers,  a  surging  crowd  on  the  platform  took 
two  hundred  at  five  cents  apiece. 

At  the  next  station,  he  raised  the  price  and 
sold  three  hundred  papers  at  ten  cents  each. 
When  Port  Huron  was  reached  he  put  his  re- 
maining stock  in  a  wagon,  hired  a  small  boy 
to  sit  on  the  pile,  and  sold  out  every  copy  at 
twenty-five  cents  each. 

"  I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Edison  to  Mr. 
Lathrop,  who  reports  the  conversation  in  the 
February  Harper,  "  I  passed  a  church  full 
of  worshipers,  and  stopped  to  yell  out  my 
news.  In  ten  seconds  there  was  not  a  soul 
left  in  meeting.  All  of  them,  including  the 
parson,  were  clustered  around  me,  bidding 
against  each  other  for  copies  of  the  precious 
paper. 

"You  can  understand  why  it  struck  me 
then  that  the  telegraph  must  be  about  the  best 
thing  going,  for  it  was  the  telegraphic  notices 
on  the  bulletin  boards  that  did  the  trick.  I 
determined  at  once  to  become  a  telegraph 
operator. ' ' 


A  GOOD    PARTNER. 


EVERY  man  rejoices  twice  when  he  has  a 
partner  of  his  joy ;  a  friend  shares  my 
sorrow  and  makes  it  but  a  tnoiety ;  but  he 
swells  my  joy  and  makes  it  double.  For  so 
two  channels  divide  the  river  and  lessen  it  in- 
to rivulets,  and  make  it  fordable  and  [apt  to 
be  drunk  up  by  the  first  revels  of  the  Sirian 
star;  but  two  torches  do  not  divide,  but  in- 
crease the  flame ;  and,  though  my  tears  are 
the  sooner  dried  up  when  they  run  on  my 
friend's  cheeks  in  the  furrows  of  compassion, 
yet  when  my  flame  hath  kindled  his  lamp,  we 
unite  the  glories  and  make  them  radiant,  like 
the  golden  candlesticks  that  burn  before  the 
throne  of  God,  because  they  shine  by  num- 
bers, by  unions  and  confederations  of  light 
and  joy. 


Clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set;  but  man, 
Irregular    man's    never   constant,   never  cer- 
tain. Massinger. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Love  and    its  Power. 


I  HE  principle  of  love  lies  at  the  found- 
ation of  all  true  religion.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  love  God.  If 
they  love  Him,  they  will  obey  Him;  they 
will  never  do  anything  to  offend  Him,  or  to 
grieve  His  Holy  Spirit.  Where  love  is  absent, 
true  and  acceptable  worship  cannot  be  ren- 
dered ;  for  the  heart  is  not  in  it.  We  can 
see  this  in  our  daily  life.  The  child  who  has 
true  love  for  its  parent  will  not  fail  to  obey 
him.  Such  a  child  will  do  all  in  its  power  to 
please  its  parent;  and  if  it  should  at  any 
time  do  anything  that  would  offend,  it  will 
readily  ask  forgiveness  and  humble  itself  before 
its  parent. 

Where  love  does  not  exist,  and  the 
obedience  of  children  is  only  obtained  by 
threats  and  fears,  there  is  but  little  real  re- 
spect and  reverence  manifested.  Children 
should  obey  tr&ir  parents  not  because  they 
are  forced  to  do  so  by  fear  of  punishment  or 
by  threats,  but  because  they  take  delight  in 
doing  that  which  their  parents  ask  them  to 
do.  Both  receive  pleasure  in  this  way.  The 
children  take  pleasure  in  pleasing  the  parents; 
the  parents  receive  pleasure  in  witnessing  the 
willingness  of  the  children  to  comply  with 
their  requests.  Really  good  government  in 
the  family  cannot  prevail  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  true  that  harsh  parents  can  compel 
.  obedience  while  the  children  are  at  an  age 
that  they  cannot  resist  the  demands  that  are 
made  upon  them ;  but  whenever  they  reach 
an  age  or  a  condition  when  they  can  disobey 
their  parents  without  fear  of  consequences, 
their  obedience  ceases,  and  they  throw  off 
that  respect  that  children  should  always 
entertain  for  those  who  gave  them  birth. 


Members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  should 
not  base  their  obedience  to  the  Lord  and  His 
commands  upon  the  fear  of  punishment  that 
will  follow  if  they  do  not  comply  with  His 
requirements.  A  far  better  way  is  to  obey 
the  Lord  because  we  love  Him,  and  because 
we  take  delight  in  doing  His  will.  How  good, 
and  kind,  and  long-suffering,  and  merciful 
He  has  been  to  us.  He  has  given  us  life  at  a 
time  when  He  is  doing  a  great  work  upon 
the  earth.  He  has  led  us  into  His  Church. 
He  has  extended  unto  us  its  numerous  bene- 
fits. He  has  given  unto  us  His  Holy  Spirit. 
He  has  made  promises  of  the  most  cheering 
and  glorious  character  to  us.  He  has  forgiven 
our  sins.  He  grants  unto  us  every  righteous 
desire  of  our  hearts  that  is  suitable  for  us  to 
receive.  He  withholds  no  blessing  from  us  for 
which  we  are  prepared.  When  we  are  in  sor- 
row, or  in  distress,  or  plunged  in  affliction  or 
adversity,  and  we  call  upon  Him,  He  answers 
our  supplications  and  comes  to  our  relief. 
He  is  indeed  our  tender  and  loving  Father. 
He  has  shown  His  love  to  us  by  sending  His 
Only  Begotten  Son  into  the  world  as  our 
Savior,  to  die  for  us  and  to  redeem  us  from 
death,  hell  and  the  grave. 

A  Being  so  beneficent,  and  who  shows  such 
wondrous  kindness  to  us,  is  worthy  of  our 
worship  and  of  our  love.  When  we  feel  as 
we  should  do,  our  hearts  are  filled  with  love 
and  adoration  for  Him;  and  if  we  have  this 
love  within  us,  and  remember  all  that  He  has 
done  for  us,  can  we  not  worship  Him  with  all 
our  hearts?  Can  we  not  obey  Him  in  all 
things?  Is  it  not  our  delight  to  listen  to 
His  counsel  and  take  pleasure  in  doing  that 
which  He  asks  ?  Remember,  it  is  for  our 
salvation  that  He  makes  requirements  of  us 
and  gives  unto  us  His  laws.  Some  may  imagine 
that  they  are  doing  our  Father  in  heaven  some 
great  service  by  obeying  Him.  It  is  those 
who  obey  who  receive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  their  obedience. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  think  of 
it,  that  our  Lord  is  not  more  carefully  obeyed 
than  He  is.  He  gives  us  words  of  wisdom, 
He  gives  us  counsel,   and  how  careless  many 
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of  us  are  concerning  these  things  !  He  makes 
promises  to  us  regarding  the  payment  of 
tithing,  and  many  seem  to  feel  that  they  are 
doing  Him  a  favor  by  paying  their  tithing. 
They  do  not  have  faith  in  the  principle,  nor 
in  the  promises  that  are  connected  with  it. 
This  is  exceedingly  foolish;  and  the  men 
and  women  who  are  guilty  of  neglecting  this 
important  law  do  themselves  great  injustice. 
They  do  not  impoverish  the  Lord  by  with- 
holding their  tithing;  they  do  not  enrich 
Him  by  paying  it.  The  earth  is  His.  The 
gold  and  silver  and  other  precious  things  are  all 
His.  The  cattle  that  feed  upon  a  thousand 
hills,  the  fowls  that  wing  their  way  through 
the  air,  and  the  finny  tribes  that  fill  the 
waters  of  the  great  deep  with  teeming  life, 
are  all  His.  If  He  were  hungry,  He  would 
not  ask  us  for  food.  If  He  were  thirsty,  He 
would  not  beseech  us  for  drink.  But  He 
wishes  His  children  not  to  set  their  hearts 
upon  earthly  things,  and  to  show  their  faith 
in  Him  and  in  His  promises  by  paying  their 
tithing,  and  by  doing  those  things  that  He 
requires  at  their  hands,  with  the  substance  that 
He  puts  in  their  care.  All  this  should  be 
done  because  we  love  God  and  from  our  great 
desire  to  please  Him.  The  fear  of  punish- 
ment should  not  enter  into  our  thoughts  in 
this  connection.  We  should  live  above  that ; 
and  we  should  obey  Him  and  keep  all  His 
laws  because  of  our  deep  desire  to  do  every- 
thing that  He  requires  of  us,  and  to  show  by 
our  thoughts,  and  words,  and  acts  that  His 
loving  kindness  and  continued  care  are  felt 
and  appreciated  by  us. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  should  cul- 
tivate love;  for  "God  is  love."  We  should 
love  one  another.  We  should  love  our 
parents.  We  should  love  the  Lord  our  God 
and  everything  that  proceedeth  from  Him. 
By  cultivating  this  heavenly  principle,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  dwell  in  His  presence, 
where  love  abounds. 


What  oxygen  is  to  the  air,  cheerfulness  is 
to  the  home. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

OF  THE  life  of  William  Shakespeare, 
unquestionably  the  greatest  dramatic 
poet  of  any  age,  but  little  is  known  with  any 
certainty.  One  of  his  biographers  states  that 
all  that  can  be  authentically  said  of  his  his- 
tory is  that  "he  was  born  in  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  that  he  married  and  had  three  chil- 
dren ;  that  he  wrote  a  certain  number  of 
dramas;  that  he  died  before  he  had  attained 
to  very  old  age,  and  was  buried  in  his  native 
town." 

There  are  several  reasons  why  his  history  is 
not  better  known.  One  of  these  is,  he.  was  not 
very  popular  in   his  own  time,  and  he  seems 


SHAKESPEARE. 

to  have  cared  but  little  for  fame,  or  he  may 
have  felt  that  his  writings  were  not  capable  of 
procuring  for  him  a  world-wide  reputation. 
It  appears  that  he  made  no  great  effort  to 
have  his  plays  and  poems  preserved,  and  it  is 
to  the  efforts  of  others  that  we  are  indebted 
for  their  preservation.  Then  it  was  not  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  past  century,  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from 
the  time  of  his  death,  that  his  works  began 
to  attract  any  great  interest  from  scholars  and 
critics.  At  this  time  considerable  learned 
inquiry    was    made     concerning    the    great 
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poet's  life  and  works.  But  it  was  now  too 
late  to  gather  many  facts  about  his  history. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  at  different 
periods,  an  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  scholars  regarding  the  career  of  this 
wonderful  man  of  genius.  Records  that 
contained  any  information  about  him  have 
been  searched  and  researched  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  new  facts. 

As  the  results  of  these  researches  some  few 
points  regarding  his  life  have  been  pretty  well 
established.  His  father,  John  Shakespeare, 
was  a  respectable  tradesman  and  married  a 
lady  of  nobility,  who  possessed  considerable 
of  a  fortune.  From  the  parish  register  of  his 
time  it  has  been  learned  that  the  poet  received 
infant  baptism  on  the  26th  of  April,  1564, 
and  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  born  on  the 
23rd  of  the  same  month.  Of  subsequent 
events  in  his  life  but  few  exact  dates  can  be 
given.  Many  of  the  supposed  incidents 
themselves,  which  biographers  state  as  facts, 
are  denied  or  doubted  by  others,  so  that  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  baid  about  Shakespeare 
cannot  be  relied  upon. 

For  some  time  during  his  boyhood  he  at- 
tended the  village  free  school,  how  long  it 
cannot  be  said  ;  but  it  is  evident  he  was  taken 
from  school  at  an  early  age  to  help  his  father 
in  the  support  of  his  family.  Although  his 
father,  by  his  marriage,  came  into  possession 
of  considerable  property,  he  through  some 
cause  lost  it  and  became  straitened  in  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture 
what  the  young  poet's  attainments  were  in 
school,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  they 
were  considerable. 

Before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
married  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Anne  Hatha- 
way, who  was  eight  years  his  senior.  From 
his  conduct  towards  her  it  seems  he  was  but 
little  attached  to  his  wife.  During  his  long 
residence  in  London  he  left  her  at  the  old 
home  in  Stratford,  and  in  his  will  he  be- 
queathed to  her  nothing  but  his  "second  best 
bed,  with  the  furniture,"  while  he  left  a  for- 
tune for  his  children  and  others. 

Shakespeare's  reason  for  going  to  London, 


it  is  said  by  some,  was  to  escape  from  his 
creditors,  while  others  state  that  he  was  de- 
tected stealing  deer  from  the  manors  of  the 
gentry  and  had  to  flee   to  avoid  punishment. 

While  in  London  he  became  an  actor  and 
play-writer,  and  was  part  owner  of  a  theater, 
in  which  his  plays  were  presented  to  the 
public. 

Several  years  before  his  death  Shakespeare 
retired  from  the  stage  as  an  actor,  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  home.  He  had  accumu- 
lated a  fortune  and  evidently  intended  to 
peacefully  enjoy  it.  But  he  had  not  many 
more  years  to  live,  for  he  died  on  the  sup- 
posed anniversary  of  his  birthday,  the  23rd 
of  April,  1616. 

So  much  has  been  written  by  critics  of 
Shakespeare's  works  that  we  shall  not  attempt 
a  review  here.  To  be  able  to  get  a  proper 
conception  of  them  one  should  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  them,  and  of  the  times  to 
which  they  refer  as  well  as  the  time  in  which 
they  were  written.  Men  have  spent  years  in 
this  study,  and  among  other  things  they  have 
endeavored  to  give  the  succession  in  which 
his  plays  were  written,  and  the  probable  year 
or  years  in  which  they  were  composed. 

Of  late  years  some  have  endeavored  to 
bring  proof  that  Shakespeare  was  not  the  au- 
thor of  the  plays  attributed  to  him,  and  con- 
siderable controversy  has  thus  arisen.  But  as 
this  is  of  no  particular  interest  to  the  general 
reader  unless  some  new  facts  are  established, 
it  is  needless  to  say  more  about  the  subject  in 
these  columns. 

It  is  evident  whoever  wrote  the  plays 
known  as  Shakespeare's  was  endowed  with 
rare  talents.  He,  too,  must  have  been  well 
versed  in  history,  in  the  Bible,  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  human  character.  But  we  some- 
times think  admirers  of  Shakespeare  go  into 
such  ecstacies  over  his  works  that  they  forget 
what  agencies  he  had  to  aid  him,  and  which 
he  made  use  of,  and  attribute  to  him  super- 
human powers;  and  in  comparing  him  with 
other  poets  and  dramatists,  they  are  so  dazed 
with  his  brilliant  genius  that  they  can  see  no 
evidence  of  it  in  the  productions  of  others. 
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It  is  freely  admitted  that  he  stands  foremost 
in  his  line,  but  others  are  not  far  behind  in 
the  manifestation  of  the  superior  ability  they 
possess. 

Although  Shakespeare's  plays  are  evidences 
within  themselves  that  they  were  produced  by 
a  master  mind,  their  existence  can  be  ac- 
counted for  without  crediting  the  author  with 
supernatural  ability,  as  some  persons  are  in- 
clined to  do.  With  the  materials  he  had  at 
hand  it  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  that  a 
man  of  rare  genius  could  form  out  of  them 
what  we  have  in  Shakespeare's  dramas,  al- 
though the  great  variety  in  them  would  nat- 
urally lead  one  to  believe  that  they  were  not 
all  the  work  of  one  writer.  The  facts  of  his- 
tory and  the  legends  and  tales  that  were  in 
existence  in  his  day  furnished  him  plots  for 
foundations  on  which  to  build ;  the  Bible, 
whose  lofty  sentiments  and  poetical  grandeur 
cannot  be  surpassed,  furnished  him  with  a 
variety  of  style,  language  and  wise  maxims ; 
and  his  observations  and  study,  guided  by  his 
inspired  genius,  enabled  him  to  make  the  best 
use  of  these  resources  at  hand.  That  he  did 
make  use  of  these  materials  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  his  doing  so  does  not  in  any  way  detract 
from  his  claim  to  originality  or  superior  abil- 
ity as  a  poet  and  dramatist. 


TURKEY  AND   ITS   PEOPLE.     III. 
[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  354.] 

IN  NO.  12  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  we  said  a  little 
about  Turkish  women,  and  as  these  unfortu- 
nate creatures  furnish  food  for  many  ridicu- 
lous articles  it  would  perhaps  be  interesting 
to  follow  up  the  subject  a  little  farther. 

What  has  been  said  refers  mostly  to  ladies 
in  cities  and  places  where  the  influence  of 
civilization  has  had  some  effect.  In  the 
interior  of  the  country  the  customs  vary  con- 
siderable, and  a  traveler  will  continue  to 
see  something  new  to  arrest  his  attention.  A 
farmer's  wife  is  supposed  to  assist  in  the  field, 
doing  a  little  of  everything   in   the   farming 


line.  If  she  has  a  baby  she  makes  a  swing- 
ing cradle  for  it  under  some  convenient  tree, 
while  patiently  attending  to  her  daily  labors. 
About  home  the  country  woman  is  general 
chore-boy,  and  she  takes  great  pride  in  being 
able  to  wait  upon  her  husband.  Almost 
invariably  throughout  all  Turkey  she  has  all 
the  wood  to  gather  from  the  mountains  or 
hill  country.  For  this  purpose  the  village 
women  gather  in  gangs  of  ten  or  more  and 
start  out  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  to 
gather  up  supplies.  They  will  often  go  for 
miles  and  carry  home  their  bundle  of  twigs 
on  their  backs. 

The  Arabian  women  have  the  same  labors 
to  perform,  only  they  carry  their  burdens  on 
their"  heads.  In  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor 
where  wood  is  scarce  women  have  to  supply 
the  demand  with  "buffalo  chips."  This 
article  cannot  always  be  gathered  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  the  fields  and  on  the  hill  sides, 
hence  it  has  to  be  manufactured.  The 
manure  which  should  be  returned  to  the 
soil  to  fertilize  and  enrich  the  land  for  better 
crops,  is  worked  while  fresh,  carefully 
molded  into  square  blocks  and  sun-dried,  and 
often,  where  there  is  only  one  cow  or  so,  they 
are  made  into  small  cakes  and  stuck  on  to  the 
sunny  side  of  a  wall  or  dwelling  house,  and 
thus  dried.  This  "chip"  is  quite  a  commod- 
ity in  trade  in  many  places. 

At  the  village  springs  or  common  watering 
places,  the  women  may  be  seen  in  large  flocks 
talking  and  laughing,  this  is  their  news  depot. 

There  the  village  news  are  spread  and  dis- 
cussed, and  hence  women  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  bring  the  water. 
Of  course,  we  must  remember  that  Turkish 
women  cannot  go  to  a  neighbor's  to  visit, 
indeed,  worse  than  that,  they  cannot  visit 
father  or  mother,  sister  or  brother,  or  other 
near  relatives  without  special  permission  from 
their  husbands. 

As  a  rule  a  village  is  found  near  a  small 
spring  or  a  stream  of  water,  but  if  a  healthier 
location  is  found  a  distance  away  from  the 
spring,  the  women  or  the  donkey,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  required  to  carry  home  the  water. 
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The  women  may  thus  often  be  seen  making 
their  way  to  the  spring  with  a  goat's  skin  to 
fill  with  water,  which  when  done  they  place 
across  their  backs  and  start  towards  home. 
When  wash  day  comes  they  carry  their  clothes 
to  the  spring  and  wash  there. 

In  the  country  place  where  change  of  cloth- 
ing is  scarce  the  traveler  may  see  the  lower 
classes  bringing  out  the  whole  family  to  an 
isolated  place  for  a  wash.  All  strip,  and  like 
man  in  his  first  days  of  innocence,  with 
heaven  for  a  covering  and  pleasantly  enwrap- 
ped in  the  beautiful  atmosphere  of  the  pleas- 
ant land,  they  enjoy  freedom  of  life,  and 
while  mother  washes  the  clothes  of  herself  and 
children,  the  little  ones  bask  in  the  sun- 
beams and  amuse  themselves  immensely  upon 
"this  their  washing  day."  After  this  pleas- 
ant out,  all  hands  return  home  with  skin  and 
clothes  clean  and  seem  to  show  a  renewed  and 
increased  force  of  life  in  their  countenances. 

Women  of  Turkey  may  thus  be  truly  con- 
sidered the  "hewers  of  wood  and  carriers  of 
water"  of  the  land. 

The  condition  of  the  women  of  Turkey  is 
worse  among  the  Christians  than  the  Moham- 
medans. Among  the  latter  a  woman's  rights 
are  more  respected.  When  she  is  ill-treated 
she  can  complain  to  the  courts  and,  according 
to  Koran's  laws,  she  can  be  divorced.  Not 
so,  however,  among  the  Christians.  If  a 
woman  complains  it  does  her  but  little  good. 
She  cannot  be  divorced.  The  Armenian 
traditions  prohibitdivorcing  foreven  adultery. 
They  claim  what  God  has  joined  together 
man  cannot  separate.  The  Greeks  are  not 
quite  so  stereotyped,  but  altogether,  women 
have  but  few  rights,  and  but  few  complaints 
can  she  make  that  will  be  heard.  If  she 
scolds  she  is  often  whipped  into  silence  and 
given  to  understand  that  she  is  the  weaker 
vessel  and  therefore  expected  to  be  quiet  and 
obedient. 

Many  may  think  that  women  cannot  be 
happy  in  Turkey,  but  they  can.  They  know 
no  different,  they  expect  these  difficulties  in 
life  and  try  to  make  the  best  of  them.  They 
are  generally  light-minded  and  like  children 


— little  will  please  them.  They  are,  we 
believe,  true  to  their  marriage  vows  as  much 
as  a  people  commonly  are,  and  it  is  said  they 
are  much  devoted  to  their  husbands  where 
they  are  well  treated. 

In  our  travels  we  saw  many  very  fine 
women  who  looked  as  though  they  were 
susceptible  of  a  higher  culture.  And  when 
the  time  comes  that  Almighty  God  shall  have 
gathered  together  of  all  nations  to  worship 
Him  in  Mount  Zion,  we  will  see  the  Turkish 
sprinkling  of  the  human  race  will  make  a 
favorable  comparison  with  others. 

Friis. 


GLOBE  GLEANINGS. 


A    PRECIOUS    VOLUME. 

IT  IS  astonishing  how  large  the  sums  of 
money  which  are  sometimes  offered  for  rare 
books,  pictures  and  relics  of  various  kinds. 
The  mania  for  collecting  such  things  is  so  great 
with  some  that  they  have  spent  fortunes  in 
the  enterprise.  The  statement  is  now  made 
that  a  number  of  wealthy  French  Jews  desire 
to  purchase  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  from  the  Pope,  and  so  anxious  are  they 
to  obtain  this  precious  relic  that  they  have 
offered  the  immense  sum  of  ^40,000  there- 
for. The  price  mentioned  might  be  a  great 
temptation  to  the  Pope  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  he  merely  has  a  life  estate  in  the  rare 
books,  pictures  and  furniture  of  the  Vatican, 
and  therefore  has  no  legal  right  to  sell  this 
property. 

The  history  of  previous  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  this  very  book  is  interesting.  In 
15 1 2,  when  Pope  Julius  II.  was  desperately  in 
need  of  funds  in  order  to  keep  up  the  "Holy 
League"  against  Louis  XII.  of  France,  he 
was  approached  by  the  Jews,  as  his  successor 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  is  now.  They  of- 
fered a  comparatively  small  sum  at  first,  but 
subsequently  increased  the  amount,  tendering 
at  the  same  time  a  blank  order  on  one  of  their 
number  in  Venice   to   be  filled  up  in  ducats 
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according  to  the  weight  of  the  Bible,  as 
against  an  equal  weight  of  pure  gold.  The 
Pope  got  so  far  as  to  weigh  the  precious  vol- 
ume and  found  that  it  scaled  325  pounds 
avoirdupois,  or  433  pounds  odd  troy,  which, 
at  ^4  the  ounce,  then  about  the  value  of 
gold,  represented  the  enormous  sum  of  ^20,- 
784  and  a  fraction.  This  amount  in  its  equiv- 
alent the  Jews  pressed  on  the  Pope,  who, 
however,  either  because  he  found  himself 
unable  to  part  with  property  in  which  he 
would  not  seem  to  have  more  than  a  life  in- 
terest, or  on  account  of  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  him,  declined,  after  much  hesita- 
tion, to  part  with  the  volume. 

Should  the  present  negotiations  be  more 
successful,  the  amount  now  offered  will  be  the 
largest  sum  ever  paid  for  a  book,  whether  in 
manuscript  or  in  print.  The  nearest  approach 
was  the  25o,ooof. ,  or  ^10,000,  paid  by  the 
German  government  in  1884  for  the  Missal 
formerly  given  by  Pope  Leo  X.  to  Henry 
VIII.  along  with  a  parchment  conferring  on 
that  sovereign  the  title  of  "Defender  of  the 
Faith."  The  Missal  was  given  by  Charles  II. 
to  the  then  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  whose  fam- 
ily it  remained  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years. 

A  FEW  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Have  you  ever  met  a  woman  who  is  not 
superstitious?  Where  you  meet  one  of  this 
class,  you  find  nine  who  are,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  far  some  of  these  curious  ideas 
extend.  A  short  time  ago  a  lady  was  relating 
some  of  her  experiences  in  this  respect : 

A  company  of  ladies  met  at  the  home  of 
an  acquaintance  and  were  chatting  away  in 
the  cosiest  sort  of  fashion,  when  to  my 
intense  surprise  my  companion,  a  charming 
young  woman  of  twenty,  gave  a  little  start  as 
if  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  an  un- 
known evil,  and  rising  hastily  from  her  seat 
deliberately  made  two  complete  revolutions, 
twenty  pairs  of  eyes  looking  on  in  amaze- 
ment at  this  erratic  behavior. 

"Good  gracious!"  I  gasped,  as  she  re- 
sumed her  seat,  "what  is  the  matter?" 


"Why,  just  look  across  the  way,"  she 
whispered  in  a  most  mysterious  manner,  "and 
you  will  see  a  cross-eyed  woman.  Now,  don't 
you  know,"  continued  the  superstitious  little 
soul,  "that  to  meet  a  cross-eyed  man  or 
woman  is  sure  to  bring  you  the  worst  of  ill 
luck  unless  you  break  the  spell  by  turning 
around  twice  ?" 

Few  people  are  superior  to  attacks  of  super- 
stition in  one  form  or  another,  no  matter  how 
sensible  they  may  be  upon  all  other  points. 
These  strange  fancies  come  from  nobody 
knows  where,  and  are  too  often  indulged  in 
to  the  discomfort  of  everybody  concerned. 

A  luncheon,  which  promised  to  be  a  most 
delightful  affair,  proved  to  be  a  most  miser- 
able failure,  simply  because  the  evident  dis- 
tress of  the  hostess  at  the  breakage  of  a  mir- 
ror threw  out  of  tune  the  harmony  of  the 
entire  party.  Really  the  poor  woman  was  an 
object  of  sincere  compassion  as  she  declared 
with  heart-rending  earnestness  that  she  was 
in  for  seven  years  of  bad  luck. 

You  cannot  get  some  women  to  undertake 
anything  new  on  Friday,  and  so  it  has  grown 
to  be  for  them  a  finishing-up  day  of  all  the 
odds  and  ends  of  the  week,  whether  in  a 
social  or  domestic  sense.  I  have  a  friend 
who  would  feel,  I  am  sure,  were  she  to  have 
the  temerity  to  board  a  train  upon  this 
unlucky  day,  that  she  was  going  to  her 
doom. 

Not  long  ago  I  offered  to  help  a  sister  in 
distress,  who  had  been  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly called  from  home,  but  the  offer  was 
made  on  the  unlucky  day  of  the  week,  and 
madam's  face  was  a  study  to  behold  as  she  ex- 
claimed : 

"Cut  out  a  new  gown  on  Friday?  Why, 
my  dear  friend,  I  should  expect  it  to  be  surely 
ruined.  Have  never  known  it  to  fail,"  she 
added,  in  emphatic  tones,  and  immediately 
the  goods  were  whipped  out  of  sight. 

Sage  receipts  hang  about  love  and  matri- 
mony that  must,  it  seems,  receive  the  serious 
attention  of  both  sexes  if  they  would  not 
blast  their  hopes  of  happiness  for  good  and 
all.      Have  you  a  delinquent  sweetheart,  one 
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whose  passion  is  on  the  wane  ?  Then  stick 
shining  pins  in  a  tallow  candle,  says  the 
"kindly  witch,"  put  it  carefully  away  and 
you  will  not  have  to  wait  long  for  your  truant 
lover.  But,  my  dear  girls,  take  my  advice 
and  do  not  tempt  fate  by  putting  milk  in  your 
tea,  if  you  drink  it,  before  sugar.  To  do 
anything  so  rash  is  to  lose  your  sweetheart 
forever. 

Who  among  my  fair  readers  has  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  flirting  and  is  haunted 
with  the  miserable  fear  that  at  an  inoppor- 
tune moment  a  revengeful  spirit  may  appear 
upon  the  scene  and  upset  all  her  nicest  calcu- 
lations ?  Here  comes  a  compassionate  friend 
who  pities  her  distress  and  suggests  that  she 
drop  a  silver  dime  in  her  left  shoe  and  let  it 
stay  there  until  the  nuptial  knot  is  tied. 

The  girl  that  catches  the  bouquet  that  falls 
from  the  hands  of  the  bride  as  she  ascends 
the  stairs  to  don  her  traveling  gown  is  the 
next  whom  fate  places  on  the  matrimonial 
list. 

In  Baltimore  at  a  recent  wedding  the 
bride's  bouquet  was  composed  of  as  many 
tiny  bouquets  as  there  were  maids  of  honor. 
Each  cunningly  concealed  a  souvenir,  and 
the  maiden  whose  floral  tribute  concealed  a 
ring  was  immediately  congratulated  and  fle- 
clared  to  be  blessed  beyond  compare. 

A  gold  piece  found  in  the  heart  of  a  rose 
signified  that  its  gentle  mistress  was  to  be  rich 
beyond  her  fondest  dreams.  As  she  was 
already  heiress  to  a  snug  fortune  I  could  not 
see  that  she  was  very  much  affected  by  the 
news,  but  she  was  evidently  in  the  eyes  of  the 
damsel  who  secured  the  silver  thimble  that 
consigns  the  owner  to  a  life  of  single  blessed- 
ness, an  object  to  excite  the  keenest  envy. 

Take  a  peep  within  the  charmed  precincts 
of  a  modern  tea  drinking  and  you  will  find 
the  staidest  matrons  as  well  as  frivolous  maids 
peering  anxiously  down  into  the  fragile  china 
cup,  industriously  studying  their  fate  in  the 
tiny  grains  of  tea  that  have  collected  upon 
the  dainty  surface. 

Time  nor  space  will  not  permit  the  mere 
mention  of  a  tithe  of  the  superstitions  which 


prevail  even  among  the  Saints,  and  which  are 
not  alone  confined  to  the  fair  sex. 


THE    BOY    KING    OF    SPAIN. 

His  Majesty  King  Alfonso  XIII.  is  a  most 
beautiful  child.  At  eight  in  the  morning  the 
guard  of  the  palace  is  relieved  and  the  little 
monarch  appears  on  one  of  the  balconies  to 
watch  the  evolutions  of  the  Savoy  regiment 
and  listen  to  the  martial  notes  of  the  military 
band.  Sometimes  he  is  seen  talking  from 
the  balcony  with  people  in  the  street,  and  he 
always  ends  his  discourse  with  the  words: 
"Good-bye  till  tomorrow.  I  must  now  go 
and  see  mamma,  who  is  waiting  for  me." 

An  hour  later  he  goes  out  for  a  walk,  ac- 
companied by  Senora  de  Tacon  and  his  nurse, 
and  followed  by  a  footman.  As  soon  as  they 
have  entered  the  garden  his  youthful  majesty 
asks  the  man  for  a  stick,  whereupon  the  lackey 
proceeds  to  cut  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and, 
after  peeling  off  the  bark,  presents  it  to  his 
master.  Grasping  the  stick  like  a  sword,  the 
little  king  salutes  with  it  any  military  man  he 
may  chance  to  meet,  and  assuming  for  the 
nonce  a  martial  attitude,  he  commands  his 
small  escort  to  form  into  rank,  whereby  an 
interesting  contrast  is  presented  between  the 
ages  of  the  monarch  and  the  nurse,  the  capers 
and  grimaces  of  His  Majesty  with  the  sedate 
deportment  of  the  Senora  de  Tacon.  At 
eleven  the  king  returns  to  the  palace. 

On  a  certain  holy  day  he  went  to  mass 
with  the  queen.  The  reverent  stillness  which 
reigned  in  the  temple  was  suddenly  broken 
by  an  angelic  little  voice  from  the  royal  plat- 
form calling  out  "Juanito,  Juanito!  "  It  was 
the  king,  who  could  not  restrain  his  delight 
on  recognizing  a  particular  friend  of  his  in 
the  congregation.  Juanito  was  no  other  than 
General  Cordova,  who  attended  the  queen's 
mass  in  full  regimentals. 

At  five  p.  m.  the  king  takes  a  drive.  He 
descends  the  steps  of  the  palace  escorted  by 
a  handful  of  halberdiers,  who  are  afterward 
drawn  up  in  line  on  each  side  of  the  carriage. 
After  he  has  taken  his  seat  in  the  vehicle  His 
Majesty  gravely  observes  to  Colonel  Loygorri, 
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who  is  in  command  of  the  force : 
retire,  bid  them  retire  !  " 


"Bid  them 


A    DOCTOR  S    SORROW. 

The  coolness  and  seeming  indifference 
which  physicians  exhibit  in  the  sick  room 
often  wins  for  them  the  reputation  of  being 
without  feeling  or  sympathy.  The  fact  is 
that  their  hearts  are  often  moved  with  com- 
passion at  the  scenes  they  are  compelled  to 
witness,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  patient  as  well 
as  the  hopes  of  the  relatives  an  unmoved  ex- 
terior must  be  preserved.  Of  the  noted  Dr. 
Hill  of  Maine  it  is  said  that  his  autocratic 
bearing  in  the  sick  room  gave  strangers  no 
hint  of  the  deep  sympathy  which  he  felt  for 
the  humblest  of  his  patients. 

A  gentleman  entering  his  office  one  even- 
ing unannounced  was  surprised,  however,  to 
find  the  doctor  with  his  head  bowed  over  his 
desk  and  sobbing  convulsively.  The  intruder 
was  about  to  withdraw  in  silence,  when  the 
doctor  wheeled  around  in  his  chair,  and,  with 
tears  streaming  down  his  furrowed  cheeks, 
said, 

"Take  a  seat.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
privacy.       I    was    thinking  of    little    Willie 

M ,  who  has  been  sick  with  scarlet  fever. 

It  was  a  severe  case,  but  I  had  it  under  con- 
trol. In  fact,  the  boy  was  out  of  danger, 
when  his  aunt,  moved  by  his  entreaties,  gave 
him  a  hot  doughnut  to  eat.  He's  nearer 
death's  door  now  than  he  was  in  the  first 
place,  and  there  isn't  one  chance  in  a  hun- 
.dred  of  saving  him." 

The  gentleman  was  expressing  regret  at  this 
sad  turn  of  affairs  when  the  doctor,  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  unwonted  display  of  feeling, 
exclaimed  impatiently, 

"I  don't  particularly  care  for  the  boy; 
what  I  am  sorry  for  is  that  I  can't  kill  his 
aunt  before  she  has  a  chance  to  murder 
another  sick  person  with  her  confounded 
doughnuts." 

DO    NOT    COMPLAIN. 

To  those  men  of  sound  bodies  and  minds 
who  are  continually  complaining  about  "hard 


times,"  and  blaming  everyone  but  themselves 
for  their  misfortunes,  we  commend  the  follow- 
ing noble  example: 

In  Bangor,  Maine,  there  is  a  one  armed 
man,  the  right  one  having  been  taken  off  at 
the  shoulder  in  the  Gettysburg  fight,  who  has 
spaded  up  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  car- 
ried dressing  to  it  and  planted  a  garden.  He 
whistles  and  sings,  too,  as  he  works.  He  has 
never  yet  been  on  the  charity  list,  but  by  his 
labor  has  earned  enough  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  family. 

Weiss    Wenig. 


A 'MONSTER   PIECE  OF   GRANITE. 

\7JNALHAVEN,  Maine,  claims  to  have 
produced  the  largest  stone  ever  brought 
to  light.  The  Bodwell  Granite  Company 
recently  quarried  a  shaft  of  granite  which  is 
the  largest  piece  of  stone  ever  quarried  any- 
where, and,  if  erected,  will  be  the  highest, 
largest,  and  heaviest  single  piece  of  sold  stone 
standing,  or  that  ever  stood,  so  far  as  any 
record  can  be  found.  In  height  it  consider- 
able exceeds  any  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks. 
The  tallest  of  these,  which  was  brought  from 
Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Emperor  Constan- 
tine,  and  afterward  taken  to  Rome,  where  it 
is  still  standing,  is  105  feet  7  inches  high, 
while  the  Vinalhaven  shaft  is  115  feet  long, 
10  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  weighs  850  tons. 
It  is  understood,  says  Stone,  that  the  company 
quarried  this  immense  monolith  of  their  own 
account,  not  having  an  order  for  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  they  suggest  that  it  would  be  a 
fitting  contribution  from  Maine  for  the  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  in  honor  of  General 
Grant. 


Many  persons,  after  once  they  become 
learned,  cease  to  be  good :  all  other  knowl- 
edge is  hurtful  to  him  who  has  not  the  science 
£>f  honesty  and  good-nature. 
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THE   TONIC  SOL-FA  SYSTEM   OF 
MUSICAL   NOTATION. 

THE  teacher  will  now  explain  the  use  of  the 
half  pulses,  by  writing  an  exercise  like  the 
following  on  the  blackboard: 
Exercise  17. 


Exercise  18. 
taa,  taa,  taa-tai,  taa,  taa-tai  ,taa-tai,   taa,taa-tai, 


1 : 1 

d :  pi 
pi  :  d 


1.1:1 

s  .  s  :  pi 

pi  .  pi  :  s 


1.1:1.1 

s  .  s  :  m  .  d 
m.  m  :  s  .  pi 


1:1 .1 
pi  :  d  .d 
d:d.d 


I  taa, 
I    1 

1 


tclcl, 

1 

taa, 
1 


taa, 
1 

taa, 
1 


taa, 
1 

taa, 
1 


taa, 
1 

tctR, 

1 


taa, 

:    1 

taa, 

:    1 


After  this  exercise  is  tataaed  and  laaed  the 
teacher  will  first  show  that  one  pulse  fills  the 
space  between  one  accent  to  the  next ;  but 
when  two  tones  fill  the  same  space  as  one  full 
tone  with  a  dot  between  them,  thus : 

|d:d.d|d.d:d|| 

they  are  called  half  pulses,  and  must  be  sung 
in  the  time  of  one  pulse. 

The  time  name  for  half  pulses  is    Taa-tai. 

The  teacher  should  consult  the  Reader  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  the  finger  signs  which  are 
there  illustrated  for  the  practice  of  time. 


Exercise  19. 
taa,  taa-tai,   taa-tai,  taa,   taa,  taa,   taa,  taa-tai, 


lll.l 

s  :  s  .  s 
d  :  pi  .  s 


1.1:1 
pi  .  pi  :  d 
s  .  s  :  pi 


1  :  1 
d  :  d 

pi  :  pi 


1.1:1 

pi  .  pi  :  d 
s  .  pi  :  d 


At  every  lesson  the  pupils  should  be  taught 
to  follow  the  teacher's  pointing  on  the  Modu- 
lator, using  only  the  tones  in  this  step 
d  PI  S  d1  S|  making  his  own  voluntaries 
as  attractive  as  he  can  from  these  tones. 

The  mental  effects  of  these  tones  as  indi- 
cated by  the  hand  signs  must  also  be  practiced 
at  every  lesson  and  also  the  ear  exercises. 

All  exercises  must  also  be  iaataied,  that  is, 
sung  to  the  time  names  and  to  la,  and  then  it 
is  good  practice  to  sing  the  tones  to  the  time 
names. 

The  pupils  should  be  questioned  and  fre- 
quently reviewed  on  what  they  have  learned. 


Exercise  20,  Key  C. 

(  I  d  :  d  [  d.d :  d  I  pi 

1  I  d  :  d  I  in     :  d  !  s 

Exercise  21,  Key  G. 

(  I  s,  :  d  i  pi  :  d    pi  :  s  | 

(  I  As  the  I  moments  |  pass  a- 1 
Exercise  22,  Key  D. 

1  I  d  :  d  I  pi  :  pi  !  s  : 

{  Come  then  !  comrades,  |   join 
Exercise  23,  Ken   D. 


s     s.s  :  s.s  1  pi. pi  :  pi. pi    s.s  :  pi.d  I  s.s  :  pi.s 
pi  [  pi. pi  :  pi. pi    s.s  :  s.s  f  pi. pi  :  s.pi  I  d     :  d 


As  the  Moments. 


d':  - 
d  :  --\\ 

Round  For  Two  Parts. 


m  :  —  I  m  .  d  :  pi  .  d!s.m:s.md.sl:  s,  .s, !  d  :  - 

way,        I  Lade  them  with  the  |  merry  burden  |  of  our  rounde-  |  lay. 

Round  For  Four  Parts. 


s  1  s  :- 

our  I  song, 


d'.s  :  pi.s     d'.s 


PI.S 


m 


Mer-ri  -  ly,yes   |  mer-ri  -  ly  we'll  |  tramp  a-  j   long. 
Come  Sing.  Round  For  Four  Parts. 


d  :  d    d  .  d  :  d  .  d  J  pi  :  pi  I  pi. pi  :  pi. pi  I  s  :  s  I  s.s  :  s.s  |  d1  :  d1  j  d.d  :  d.d 

No,    no,  I  no,no,nQ,no,  |  We'll  sing  |  la, la,    la,la,  |  Will  you,  |  ha,ha,    ha,ha, 


Come  sing,  |  yes,  yes,  yes, yes, 
Exercise  24,  Kkn  (1. 

pi  .  pi    :    d 

Hark  the     song 

d  .  d    :    d 


Song  of  Gladness. 


s,  .  s,    :    (I 
Naughtwe  know 
( I   pi  .  PI    :    PI 


:    d 

s    :    pi 

— 

of 

glad  -  ness, 

:    d 

s,   :    d 

— 

:    pi 

s    :    s 

— 

of 

sail  -  ness. 

:    d 

s,    :    s. 

— 

s.s: 

pi  :   d 

s   : 

sound  it 

pi  .  pi  : 

o'er    and 

d   :   d 

o'er, 

s,  : 

pi  .  d  : 

s   :   s 

d   : 

Singing 
d  .  d   : 

6V    -  or 

pi   :   S| 

more 

d   : 
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ASNWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON   CHURCH 

HISTORY,    PUBLISHED   IN   No. 

16,  VOL.   XXV. 


i.  What  are  the  names  of  the 
men  who  were  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  the  murder  of  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith  ?  A.  Col.  Levi  Will- 
iams, a  Baptist  preacher;  Thomas 
C.  Sharp,  editor  of  the  Warsaw 
Signal;  Jacob  C.  Davis,  State 
Senator;  Mark  Aldrich  and  Will- 
iam N.  Grover. 

2.  Were  any  of  these  men  de- 
clared guilty  by  the  court  in  which 
they  were  tried  ?  A.  No.  Al- 
though their  guilt  was  clearly  proven 
they  were  "honorably  acquitted"  by 
the  jury. 

3.  What  argument  did  the  at- 
torney for  the  prisoners  use  to  justify 
them  in  committing  the  vile  act  ?  A. 
That  it  was  public  opinion  that  the 
Smiths  ought  to  be  killed  ;  that  public 
opinion  made  the  laws,  consequently 
it  was  not  murder  to  kill  them. 

4.  What  were  the  enemies  of 
the  Saints  doing  in  Nauvoo  at  this 
time  ?  A.  Officers  frequently  came 
there  with  warrants  issued  on  false 
charges  for  the  arrest  of  President 
Young  and  some  of  the  Apostles, 
and  those  who  were  wanted  had  to 
conceal  themselves. 

5.  When  was  the  capstone  on  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  Nauvoo 
Temple,  laid  ?  A.  On  the  24th  of 
May,    1845,    on   which   occasion   the 


people  assembled  in  large  numbers 
to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  had  a 
time  of  great  rejoicing. 


The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  who  correctly  answered  Ques- 
tions on  Church  History  published 
in  No.  16,  Vol.  25:  H.  H.  Blood, 
Rebecca  C.  Allen,  C.  E.  Wight,  Annie 
S.  Sessions  and  Sophronia  Wood. 


QUESTIONS   ON   CHURCH   HISTORY. 


i.  When  it  was  found  that  the 
Saints  could  not  be  permitted  to  live 
in  peace  where  they  were,  and  no 
State  in  the  union  offered  them  any 
protection,  what  did  the  Twelve 
Apostles  in  council  decide  should  be 
done  in  order  to  obtain  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  Saints  ?  2.  What 
did  the  mobbers  agree  to  do  in  the 
meantime  if  the  Saints  would  move 
in  the  spring?  3.  Were  they  true 
to  their  agreement?  4.  Who  took 
an  active  part  at  this  time  in  defend- 
ing the  Saints  and  in  trying  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  depredations  of  the  mob? 

THE  CHILDREN'S   STORIES. 


A    KNOWING    HORSE. 

In  September,  1887,  I  noticed 
the  intelligence  shown  by  a  horse 
which  I  considered  extraordinary.  It 
was  a  buckskin-colored  horse  that 
had  been  lamed  for  life  while  run- 
ning in  a  passenger  conveyance,  and 
brought  up  by  a  milkman,  who,  while 
passing  along  the   streets,  collected 
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swill  for  his  hogs.  While  passing 
along  Second  South  Street  the  man 
in  the  wagon  saw  a  number  of  over- 
ripe, broken  watermelons  lying  in 
the  road.  When  he  came  up  to 
them  he  halted  the  horse,  got  out  of 
his  wagon,  picked  up  the  melons  and 
passed  on. 

Next  morning  while  going  his 
rounds  the  horse  came  to  a  sudden 
standstill.  The  man  urged  him  to 
"get  up,"  but  to  no  purpose.  He 
then  whipped  him,  but  the  horse 
would  not  move.  The  man  becom- 
ing irritated,  began  to  scold  the  horse 
and  jerk  the  lines.  The  horse  still 
refused  to  move.  The  man  then  got 
out  of  the  wagon  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  when  he  saw  right  under 
the  horse's  nose  several  more  over- 
ripe, broken  watermelons.  The 
thou  eh  t  occurred  to  the  man  in  a 
moment  that  the  horse  had  learned 
the  necessity  or  advantage  of  pick- 
ing them  up  and  took  this  plan  of 
eettine  the  driver  to  notice  them. 
The  man  picked  up  the  melons,  put 
them  in  a  barrel  and  the  horse,  after 
being  patted  and  applauded  by  his 
master,  proceeded  cheerfully  on  his 
way.  Richard  J.   Filce. 

A    DOG    THAT    LOVED    MUSIC. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
dogs;  some  are  very  large,  others 
medium,  and  still  others  that  are 
quite  small.  Some  large  dogs  like 
the  Newfoundland,  shepherd  and 
other  large  watch  dogs  are  generally 
very  strong,  strong  enough  to  assist 


a  child  in  a  case  of  drowning  or  of 
fire.  No  matter  how  common  a  dog 
is  he  can  remember  his  name,  if  he 
has  ever  had  one.  He  also  knows 
when  he  is  spoken  to,  whether  it  is 
the  voice  of  his  master  or  not. 

A  lady  once  owned  a  little  white 
poodle  dog.  His  name  was  Dick. 
His  hair  was  long,  and  when  he 
was  washed  and  his  hair  combed  and 
parted  down  on  both  sides  from  his 
back,  he  presented  a  very  cunning 
appearance.  He  used  to  be  so  extra 
fond  of  music  that  when  his  mistress 
would  play  a  tune  on  the  organ  or 
piano,  he  would  dance,  wag  his  tail 
and  run  around  with  delight.  Some- 
times  when  he  heard  no  music,  he 
seemed  to  have  a  desire  to  hear 
some.  At  such  a  time  he  used  to 
go  and  sit  by  the  musical  instrument 
and  whine,  waiting-  for  some  one  to 
come  and  play  a  tune.  His  mistress 
would  listen  to  him  a  few  moments, 
and  if  he  continued  to  whine  she 
would  go  and  play  a  few  tunes  in 
order  that  his  curious  desire  should 
be  satisfied. 

It  seems  strange  that  while  some 
dogs  particularly  enjoy  music,  that 
others  seem  to  dislike  it.  I  can  remem- 
ber an  occasion  where  a  beautiful  se- 
lection with  a  guitar  accompaniment 
was  being  rendered.  |ust  under  the 
window  outside  the  house  sat  a  little 
dog.  His  very  soul  seemed  to  be 
worked  up  to  its  highest  pitch  of  ex-' 
citement,  for  he  was  howling  with 
his  head  high  in  the  air.  Oh !  those 
doleful    sounds.       One    might    think 
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his  heart  would  break.  The  sweet 
strains  which  were  still  continuing  in- 
side to  the  pleasure  of  everyone  were 
the  cause  of  all  his  trouble,  for  as 
soon  as  the  music  ceased  the  howling 
ceased  also. 


RELIGIOUS   DOGS. 


The  famous  St.  Bernard  dogs  are 
very  carefully  trained.     A  traveler, 


Grace  is  said  by  one  of  the  monks ; 
the  dogs  sit  motionless  with  bowed 
heads.  Not  one  stir  until  the 
"Amen"  is  spoken.  If  a  frisky 
puppy  partakes  of  his  meal  before 
grace  is  over,  an  older  dog  growls 
and  gently  tugs  his  hair. 


FRANK'S    TRAMP. 


Frank    never  thinks   the   weather 


who  visited  some  of  the  monasteries  i  just  right  for  cutting  kindlings.      He 


::im%W^^W' 


fessp 


ST.   BERNARD    DOGS. 


of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  a  few 
years  ago,  found  the  monks  teaching 
their  dogs  from  the  earliest  stages  of 
puppy-hood.  Not  only  is  physical 
and  mental  training  included  in  the 
teaching,  but  spiritual  culture  is  by 
no  means  neglected.  At  meal-time 
the  does  sit  in  a  row,  each  with  a  tin 
dish  before  him  containing  his  repast. 


would  as  lief  play  any  day.  It  some- 
times puzzles  his  mother  to  see  why 
it  is  so  much  cooler  playing  base-ball 
in  the  open  field,  under  a  hot  sun, 
than  it  is  cutting  wood  in  the  shady 
back  yard,  or  how  snow-balling  and 
coasting  are  so  much  warmer  work 
than  swinging  an  ax.  But  Frank 
sees  through  it  just  like  a  book,  and 
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thinks  mother  would  if  she  had  only 
been  a  boy  once.  May  be  so,  but  I 
generally  observe  fathers  see  through 
these  things  less  than  mothers. 

One  day  Frank  considered  himself 
quite  in  luck,  and  it  all  came  about 
by  means  of  an  old  tramp.  We  are 
not  very  favorably  inclined  to  the 
class,  as  a  rule,  though  they  are  so 
friendly  to  us.  They  have  even 
marked  both  our  gate  posts  for  the 
benefit  of  other  friends  in  need. 

Frank's  tramp  was  gray-haired, 
and  had  evidently  done  honest  work 
in  his  day  and  had  not  quite  lost  all 
the  self-respect  which  the  true  work- 
ingman  feels,  or  he  would  never  have 
made  Frank  the  singular  proposition 
that  he  did.  It  was  nothing  less  than 
that  he  would  saw  his  wood  for  him 
if  he  would  get  him  some  breakfast. 
Frank  came  flying  up  the  steps  to 
mother,  fearing  that  Mary  might 
serve  out  cold  buck-wheat  cakes, 
and  thus  throw  a  damper  over  the 
man's  ardor  in  the  wood  line.  How 
he  did  cater  for  that  old  man !  He 
meant  he  should  have  one  "square 
meal "  that  day,  if  he  did  not  get 
another.  The  tramp  evidently 
appreciated  his  efforts,  and  sawed 
so  lone  I  was  afraid  he  would  call  it 
a  day's  work.  But  he  only  meant  to 
pay  his  way,  I  found.  So  I  gave  him 
a  dime,  though  with  some  misgivings, 
as  I  thought  of  the  handy  saloon  in 
the  next  street. 

Frank  went  to  work  with  enthus- 
iasm and  split  up  the  wood,  storing 
it  in  a  hogshead  in  the  cellar. 


"There,  mother,"  he  said,  "I  have 
got  sixty-three  gallons  of  kindling- 
wood,  so  I  can  afford  to  rest  awhile 
on  it." 

But  then  sixty-three  gallons  of 
kindling  will  melt  away  in  time, 
and  Frank  has  looked  in  vain  for 
another  like-minded  tramp  to  hap- 
pen along. 

In  fact  Frank  would  like  a  succes- 
sion of  tramps  to  keep  him  in  kind- 
lino-.  But  then  he  likes  to  do  some 
things.  He  likes  to  do  errands,  and 
every  boy  does  not  like  that.  He  likes 
to  carry  eggs  and  milk  from  the  farm 
to  old  Aunt  Patty.  He  likes  to  carry 
things  that  are  going  to  help  people. 
He  was  a  happy  boy  the  day  he 
carried  the  easy  chair  to  little  Rose 
Williams.  Rose  was  just  getting  up 
from  a  fever  and  had  no  comfortable 
chair  to  sit  in. 

After  all,  a  boy  may  be  a  very  good 
boy  and  not  like  to  cut  kindlings. 


"No,  darling,"  said  a  mother  to 
a  sick  child,  "the  doctor  says  I  must- 
n't read  to  you." 

"Then  mamma,"  begged  the  little 
one  "won't  you  please  read  to  your- 
self out  loud?" 


Sweet. — Precocious  infant:  "I 
think  grammar's  very  easy,  mother. 
I  know  all  about  singler  and  pureal." 

Proud  mother:  "Do  you,  dear? 
That's  very  clever!  Perhaps  you 
can  tell  me  the  plural  of  'sugar?" 

Precocious  infant,  after  reflection: 
"Why,   lumps,  of  course!" 
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No.   3.     Key  F.         FOR  THE  STRENGTH   OF  THE  HILLS  WE  BLESS  THEE. 
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The  announcement  is  made  of  the  dis- 
covery of  another  forgotten  Toltec  or  Aztec 
city  in  Mexico.  The  site  is  in  a  mountainous 
district  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  ever  been  visited  in  modern 
times  save  by  Indians.  The  ruins  are  now 
hidden  by  trees  and  under  brush.  Some  of 
the  buildings  were  four  and  five  stories  high, 
and  the  cornices  and  windows  were  skillfully 
and   artistically  worked   out.      The  sides  of 


the  buildings  were  frescoed  in  colors  that 
appear  as  bright  as  the  day  they  were  painted. 
Many  incribed  slabs  of  stone  were  found. 
Mr.  Leopold  Batres,  inspector  and  conserv- 
ator of  the  archaeological  monuments  of  the 
republic,  considers  the  discovery  the  most 
important  of  the  kind  in  many  years. 

Pleasure  is  very  seldom  found  where  it 
is  sought ;  our  brightest  blazes  of  gladness  are 
commonly  kindled  by  unexpected  sparks. 
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Make  a  Specialty  of       pllT    I    I  1/  f    fill    |#    rjinTfinU         Figured  and  Plain 

g^een  silik,  Sfl       Mr  S    K  rfl  i     Hi  silk  handkerchiefs 

Proper  Shade  for  Temple  Aprons.  Ull  L  I       LflllL     UlLll    IllUIUIII         WHOLESALE. 
AN  ELEGANT  BOOK  MARK,  the  likeness  of  BRIGHAM  YOUNG  and  SALT  LAKE  TEMPLE 

woven  in  silk,  25  Cents  each. 

s-26  J.  L.  CHALMERS,  Manager, 


U-lhat's  the  matter  Ho 


BROWNING  *  BRO'S  ••• 

Lead  them  All  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Business. 


SniHOLESHLe  KND   RETH1L, 


TOIO  immEflSE  STORES  CHOCK  FtJlili  op 


Fire  Arms,  Ammunition,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  Lawn  Tennis  Supplies, 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GE=N\_/INE3    THOMSON    JfliHTER     PROOF    BOOTS    KND    SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  High  AraJSewiag  Machine,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST;  Yost  Type  Writing 

Maehihes,  Sporting,  Blasting  and  Giant  Powder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 


BROJaZNING 

2461  "Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah. 


BROS.. 

155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


—  DEALER    IN 

ILL  KINDS  OF  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 
New  Honie  Sewing  Machines. 

Agent  for  the  Newman  Bros.  Organs^-T^rms 

having  the  Patent  Air  Circulating  Reed  Calls,  producing 
tones  like  the  Pipe  Organ.     Get  prices  and  terms. 


MAIN  STREET, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH- 


SNIARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIAND  CO 
S      23S  E.  2ls«SI.,N.Y. 


ORGANS! 

$35  to  $500    3 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't. 

9 


Our  New  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE-LIST 
just  out.  Procure  one  from  our  agent 
or  send  to  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office 


B.  H.  Schettler,  Ass't  Cashier. 

ion'd  jfavingd  |§ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

DOES  A  GENERAL  B  A  MCI  NO  BUSINESS 
Pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  to 
loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
15-25  1 
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ROYAL  B.  YOUNG,  Pres't.  J.  O.  YOUNG,  Vice-Pres't. 

ill 


M.  W.  PRATT,  Sec'y. 


DOMESTIC    SEWING    MACHINES, 

CHASE    BROS.    J'lANOS,      LINDMAN    &    SON    PIANOS,      PACKARD 
ORGANS,     CLOUGH  &  WARREN   ORGANS. 


solid    on    easy    ^j^-srasaiEisrTS. 


WRITE     FOR.     OATALOGUBS 


Young:    Bros.    Co. 


38  MAIN   STREET, 
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SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


THE  ONLY  LINE 


SOLID  TRAINS 


UNION 
PACIFIC 

siipr 


Union  Pacific 


SYSTEM. 


MOUNTAIN    DIVISION. 


SALT  IiflKE  TO  DEJMEH  Run  summer  excursions 


WITHOUT  CHANGE 


Connections  made  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver 
and  Pueblo  for  all  points  East. 


See  that  your  tickets  read  via  the 

Rio  Grande  Western  Ruiy. 

J.  H.  BENNETT, 
Gen'l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 


HS    F=OI-L.OJ7tfS: 

Soda.  Springs  and  Return,      -  -    $11,00 

Shoshone  Falls  and  Return        -  19.35 

Hailey  Hot  Springs  and  Return,  -     16.70 

Helena,  Montana  and  Return,     -  30.00 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  Return,  59.85 

Portland  and  Return      -      -  -     52.00 

San  Francisco  and  Return,       -  67.00 


C.  S.  MELLEN.  C.  F.  RESSEGUIB. 

Gen'l  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen'l  Mgr. 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  GenV  Pass.  Agt. 
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Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Dry  Goods,  Notions  and  Dress  Goods,  Hardware,  Queensware,  Ct  na  and 

Glassware,  Hosiery,  Ladies' ,  Misses'  and  Childrens'  Wraps,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubber 

Goods,   Hats,  Caps  and  Clothing,  Wall  Paper  and  Decorations, 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Linoliums,  Drugs,  Etc. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR    THE   CHAMPION  MONITOR   AND    CHARTER   OAK  STOVES,   RANGES  AND    HEATERS. 

"We  make  a  Specialty  of  Home-Made  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Duck  Goods.' 


T-    <3-.    "^X7"e"b"bex,    Su.perin.ten-d.erLt-  " 


Union  Pacific 

System. 

HIOUNTHIN   DIVISION. 

NEW  TIME  CARD. 


The  Finest 


Salt  Water  Bathing  in  the  World! 


On  and  after  Sept.  1,  1590,  Trains  will  arrive  and  depart 
at  Utah  &  Nevada  Depot  as  tollows: 


Arrive  Salt  Lake 

12  30  p.m. 

3  30  p.  m. 
t4  55  p.  m. 

5  55  p.  m. 

3  30  p.  m. 

*9  45  p.  m. 

*  Daily  except  Monday  and  Tuesday,      t  Except  Sunday. 

FARE   FOR   ROUND   TRIP,    50    CENTS. 

Tickets  for  sale  at  201  Main  Street  and  at  Depot. 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  G.P.A.,Salt  Lake.  H.  W.  ADAMS.A.G.P.A. 

C.  S.  Mellen,  G.  T.  M.,  Omaha. 


Leave  Salt  Lake 

t8  10a.  m. 
10  45  a.  m. 

1  30  p.  m. 

2  45  p.  m. 
5  10  p.  m. 

*6  45  p.  m. 


Arrive  Garfield  Leeve  Garfield 

t9  25  a.  m.  I  1 1  45  a.m. 

11   30  a.m.  2  45  p.  m. 

2  15  p.m.  t2  55  p.  m. 

3  30  p.  m.  5  10  p.  m. 
5  55  p.  m.  7  45  p.  m. 

■*7  30  p.  m.  *9  00  p.  m. 


F.  Auerhach  &  Bro. 

Dry   Goods,    Fancy    Goods,   Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 

One  Price  to  All. 


Established  1864. 


F.    AUERBAGH    &    BRO.- 
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the  FAB*. 

First  door  west  of  Clock  on  First  South  Street, 
The  great  Bargain  and  Novelty  Store  of  Salt  Lake 
City  carry  a  large  line  of  House  Furnishing  Goods  in 
Crockery,  Glass,  Tin,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware, 
Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery.  Jewelry,  Japanese  Goods 
and  Toys.  Notice  the  place, 

13  W.  First  South  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


TEASDEL'S   4    STORES  l 

Gowprisino  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoe* 
and  a  Mammoth  Bazar  of  every- 
thing useful. 

Large  shipments  of  Summer  Goods  ar- 
riving  daily. 


Win.  M.  DAYIES, 
Bookbinder, 

Box  E., 

PIJOVO,   -    UTAH. 


All  kinds  of   Magaznies 
Bound  in  any  style  desired. 


made 


Old  Books  Rebound 
—  like  new.- 


Account  Books  of  every  de- 
scription made  to  order. 


Estimates  Cheerefully  Siven 


:.VA-A.-.    ■■-.-..-.■/:■.-   ■■      ■.-.-.  ■■.  >.  A  .-. 


pipe    Insurance    Co. 

OF 


Paid  up   Capital,    -     -     $200,000.00. 
Assets,      -----     $2  J  2,865.58. 


Henry  Dinwoodev, 
George  Romney, 
Thomea  G.  Webber, 
Frank  W.  Jennings, 


DIRECTORS. 

P.  T.  Farnsworth, 
William  H.  Rowe, 
John  Henry  switn 


John  C.  Cutler, 
David  Ecoles, 
Geo.  W-  Thatcher, 
Charles  S.  Burton. 


OFFICERS. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pre-'f        JAMES  SPARP,  Vice-Pres't. 

LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer.     ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

W  .  J.  BATEMAX,  Aas't  Secretary. 


H 


J.GRANT&Co. 

10-26  tf 


AGENTS 
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BDKTOfl-GiOTERCo. 


Lumber,  Mouldings,  Sash  and  Doors, 
Combination  Fence  and  Fence  Machines. 


Agents  HOUSEHOLD  and  STANDARD  SEWING  MACHINES.     GOOD    AGENTS    WANTED. 
Factory  Cor.  8th  South  and  State  Road.   Up  Town  Office  101  E.  1st  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

24-25 

26  %  I.  THOPS,  28  %  R.  TH0(DAS,30  %  %  TH0(DAS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


24  25 


ESTABLISHED    1884. 

Jo*.  F.  Smith,  Vice-President,  DIRHOTOR8  : 

J.  V.  Grant,  General  Manager.  Heber  j.  Grftnt?     Jt  F>  Gpantj     QeQ    T   Qdell      Jno    Henry  &mitiu 

Jos.  F.  Smith,      Francis   M.  Lyman,    James  Sharp,    W.  W.  filter, 


Heber  J.  Grant,  President. 
R.  8.  Wells,  See.  &  Treas. 
Geo.  T.  Odell,  Asat  Manager. 


E,  T.  Woolley,  Mgr.  Ogden  Branch, 


A.  G.  Barber,  Mgr.  Logan  Branch,        G.  G.  Wright,  Mgr.  Eagle  Kocb  Branch 


Geo.  Romtiey,   Junius  F.  Wells  and  C.  S.  Barton. 


CO-OPERATIVE  WAGON   AND  MACHINE   CO. 

SUCCESSORS   TO    GRANT,    ODELL   &   CO.   AND   HOWARD    SEBREE   CO. 

THE    LEADING    IMPLEMENT    HOUSE    IN    UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OGDEN  AND  LOGAN,  UTAH,  AND  EAGLE  ROCK,  IDAHO.   3-26 


JOHN  C.  CUTLER  &  BRO., 

SGENTS 

THE  STATE  BANK  OF  UTAH, 

No.  60  Main  Street, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

DIRECTORS. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,             Chas.  S.  Burton. 
Wit.  H.  Rowe.                Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon,     Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Spencer  Clawson,            Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Elias  Morris,                     Richard  W.  Young, 
Henry  A.  Woolley. 

Provo  Woolen  Mills,    -  - .  Provo,  Utah,  and 
Deseret  Woolen  Mills,  -  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

HOME-MADE 
WOOLEN    GOODS. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  AT 

\io.   36   /T)aii)    St.,    Salt    laK<?   City. 

Receives  deposits  payable  on  demand, 
Loans  money  on  approved  security, 
Draws  exchange  on  all  principal  points, 
Pays  5  per  cant,  on  savings  deposits, 
Compounds  interest  thereon  quarterly, 
Pays  careful  attention  to  country  trade 
And  Wants  Your  Business. 

The  H.  A.  Tuckett  Candy  Co 

STEAJVI  CA^DY  WO^KS, 

SALT     LAKE     CITY,     UTAH, 
Manufacturer*!  of 

FINE  CANDIES  for  the  Retail  Trade. 
PURE    GOODS    AT    REASONABLE   PRICES. 

16-26 

• 

WM.  DRIVER  &  SO] 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnisl 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 

ies. 

AH. 

fiODBE    PITTS    DRUG   CO., 

DIRECTORS = 
L.  8.  Hills,   H.  Din  woodey,    David  Jam**,   W.  H.  Shearman,   J.  B.  rarlow. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DRUGQI8T8. 

Pbekcbiptionb  Accubatbly  Filled   Day    ob  Night.     Mail  and  Express 
Obders   Receive  Special  Attention. 

PRICES  LOW  AS  POSSIBLE  FOR  PURE  GOODS. 

PATRONIZE    TOUR   FRIENDS 

WM.  DRIVER  &  SOX,  Ogden,  Ut 
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Salt  Lake  City.     Godbe  Pitts  Drug  Co. 
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